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Price of Partnership 


N the course of the war in Korea and its diplomatic consequences 

at the United Nations it is almost impossible to comment, since 

anything that is written here may be badly out of date and out of 

focus before it is read. But it is worth while to bring out for re- 

examination the basic principles of international affairs that are at 
issue in the present crisis. 


The first of these is to remember that the object of the endeavour 
in which the nations of the free world are now united is to contain 
Russian imperialism without having to fight another world war. This 
is the objective—not to defeat Russia (for that could not be done 
without a war), and still less to defeat Communist China. In relation 
to this objective, Korea is of only accidental and incidental importance. 
Any moral obligations to South Korea were fully discharged when the 
38th parallel was reached. Of operations beyon1 that parallel, the 
question to be ‘asked is this—do they or do they not assist in the 
major objective of containing Russian imperialism without a world 
war ? Beside that, nothing else matters, and if the campaign has 
been so handled that the pride or honour of the United Nations or 
of the United States has become involved in doing something that 
weakens the free nations relatively to Russia, then it has been 
disastrously badly handled, no matter how much territory has been 
occupied. And if this is the position—as it appears to be—then the 
right course is to seize every opportunity of disengagement from the 
entanglement. To do so is not weakness; it is the elementary 
commonsense of conserving strength for the main purpose. 


The other main principle is to cling fast to the American alliance. 
It is a great achievement that the United States and the 
British Commonwealth are in active alliance and working 
together as they have never done before in time of technical peace. 
This is the rock of salvation, and it must not be abandoned. Indeed, 
it cannot be abandoned, in the sense that the British people could not, 
in the last analysis, pursue a different course from the Americans, even 
if they wished to do so. If the United States were engaged in a war 
with another great power, the British Commonwealth would be 
dragged in by compulsions even stronger than those that have twice 
in a generation involved America in our wars. To suppose anything 
else is the merest moonshine. 


For better or for worse, the American and the British peoples are 
tied together, and those who wish it to be for the better should © 
do what they can to make it a harmonious partnership. As 
Mr Eden said on Wednesday, “if Russia were to succeed in 
splitting the Anglo-American alliance, the whole free world would 
lie open to forcible subjection by Communism.” So enormous is the 
gain that the North Atlantic Treaty represents to the security of the 
British Isles that it is worth paying a very high price—if any price 
is demanded—to maintain it. To that end it is right to stifle irritations, 
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to moderate criticisms. In the western alliance, the 
United States is so much the strongest member that its 
opinions and prejudices naturally count for more than 
those of other members. It is right to accept this loyally, 
and to concede that if the free world is to have the benefit 
of active American leadership, other nations will have to 
be content to follow. This is what rightly inspired the 
tone of Mr Bevin’s speech on Wednesday. 


But a partnership will work very much better if there 
is real agreement between the members, and it must be 
said in candour that there is unhappiness in this country, 
and throughout Western Europe, about two aspects of 
American policy. The first can best be expressed by 
asking whether the campaign in Korea, as it has 
developed, has sufficiently kept in view the United 
Nations’ wider purpose. That purpose is not to win a 
complete victory in the Far East, except in so far as the 
winning of a victory helps to contain Russia all over the 
world. There is real doubt whether General MacArthur 
sees that point. As a soldier, his reputation stands very 
high all over the world. But, it is very true, as Clemen- 
ceau said, that war is too serious a matter to be left to 
the generals. To say this is not, of course, in any way to 
excuse the clear aggression of the Chinese Communists. 
So wild is their temper now revealed to be that the 
present direct clash could not perhaps in any event have 
been avoided. But so vital is it to avoid a major entangle- 
ment in Asia that everything possible should have been 


How to Pay 


HE Prime Minister has explained away Mr Bevan’s 
reported views on rearmament to no one’s satisfac- 
tion. Fortunately, the Chancellor of the Exchequer last 
Sunday provided a rather more effective assurance of 


.British determination in defence. On paper, if not yet 


in orders to the factories, the rearmament programme 
has at last taken sufficient shape for the Treasury to 
estimate next year’s costs. The imcrease on current 
defence expenditure “ will not be much less than {£300 
million, and may be more.” 


This estimate is reassuring: it means that the defence 
programme will make a faster start than cautious minis- 
terial statements have generally suggested. At about 
£1,100 million, expenditure in the first year will not 
be far short of the proposed average of £1,200 million 
over the next three years. This approach to the higher 
level of armaments by a large initial leap—if it can be 
assumed that most of the £300 million represents some- 
thing more real than merely higher costs—is the only 
adequate policy for defence. Its difficulties are purely 
those attaching to any quick movement in the present 
British economy. They have to be overcome, even if 
the test is the most severe yet put on the realism of the 
Labour Government—and even more of its supporters 
on the back benches. The primary problem is Mr 
Gaitskell’s. What are the reserves of taxable capacity 
from which the Government can in 1951 find an extra 
£300 million for defence ? This question has to be 
answered before, not after, the departments have shaped 
their estimates of expenditure: the answer determines 
the lines on which the estimates can be s . The 
politicians have, in other words, to make up their minds 
now, not after Mr Gaitskell has produced his budget or 
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done to avoid it—and certainly everything possible was 
not done. 

The other cause of apprehension is the political situa- 
tion which has arisen in Washington. A section of the 
Republican Party, aided by Chiang Kai-shek’s lobby, has 
been conducting a campaign against Mr Acheson and 
the State Department with charges of weakness and 
appeasement towards Communism, and has appeared to 
be rewarded by the electors for so doing. The influence 
of this section of opinion is difficult to assess, but this 
much can be said for certain—that in the degree to which 
it becomes dominant, to that same degree the State 
Department is prohibited from using any method of 
resolving the Far Eastern tangle other than the use of 
force. This attitude, as is now clear, makes a major war 
in the East highly probable. And that, in its turn, would 
make it safer for Russia to aggress anywhere and every- 
where else in the world. 

There is no doubt whatever that, in the grave crisis 
that has arisen, America can count upon British support. 
There is also no doubt in London that Mr Truman and 
Mr Acheson, if they can pursue the policy they wish to, 
will combine firmness and prudence in the right pro- 
portions. What the world is anxiously waiting for, and 
what Mr Acheson’s broadcast on Wednesday night may 
produce, is some sign that the American political system 
can once again, as often in the past, evince unity and 
strength in danger. 


for Defence 


after a convenient election has given the Opposition 
access to those “secrets of Whitehall” which Mr 
Churchill once claimed to be necessary to a statement 
of Conservative economic policy. 

So far the only proffered answer has come from the 
Labour Left: a capital levy. It is quite literally no 
answer at all. It has nothing to do with the question. 
Rearmament is the taking of men and materials from 
civilian production to the making of armaments. It can 
be “ paid for ” by taxes only if those taxes absorb money 
that private individuals would otherwise have spent 
either on current consumption or on capital equipment. 
A levy on “ capital ” does nothing of the kind. It is paid 
out of savings: the people assessed for the tax realise 
past savings. They pay the tax-collector by selling some 
of their property, which must at some point be bought 
and financed by other people’s current savings. There 
is, of course, an indirect effect both on consumption and 
on the future level of saving, but it is likely to be very 
small. A levy yielding £100 million for the Government 
might reduce private spending in 1951 by the income 
which that capital at present yields, after tax, to iS 
owners, of whom many are surtax payers—that 's, 
perhaps, {2,000,000 or less. : 

What is here being argued is not a case against a capital 
levy. The point is simply that a capital levy is not 
means of restricting consumption and so of freeing 
resources for defence. It is a way of redistributing 
property. Whether property should be redistributed 
more quickly than death duties are already doing may , 
be a pose ta seciet ‘psticr. But to urge # 
capital levy (or, for that matter, still higher death duties) 


as a means of paying for rearmament is as useful 4 
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answering an examination-paper in algebra with a dis- 
sertation on the Mogul empire. 


If the rich are to be made to contribute to the financing 
of defence, it will have to be by taxing not their property 
but their incomes. For the Left to fall back on the 
irrelevancy of a capital levy is itself sufficient admission 
that there is almost nothing more to be got from the 
incomes of the rich. Any other view can be justified 
only by ignorance of existing tax rates and inability to 
do simple arithmetic. When the pundits talk of the 
“rich” in this context, their mental picture seems 
usually to be of the sort of man who can live at the 
standard of, say, £4,000 a year after tax. In the recent 
report of the Inland Revenue Commissioners, 5,350 of 
these fortunate individuals appear. To tax away the 
whole of their spendable incomes above £4,000 would 
produce for the Exchequer £2,000,000. The yield from 
increased surtax would become appreciable only if it 
were designed to eliminate not the rich but the upper 
middle class. There are 85,000 people with incomes 
after tax of £2,000 a year and more. To fix {£2,000 as 
an absolute maximum, to tax at 20s. in the pound every- 
thing above this net income, would bring in, in money, 
{62 million—one-fifth of the extra defence costs. In 
fact, no Government would be foolish enough to do 
anything so drastic. And if it did, it would not restrict 
consumption by anything like £62 million. The wealthier 
sections of the middle class would pay the extra tax in 
large part not by spending less but either by saving less 
or by dissaving—living still more than at present on 
capital. To the extent that it reduces saving, a tax on 
income is no more useful for the finance of rearmament 
than is a capital levy. Every £100 of revenue that comes 
out of saving increases by £100 the budget surplus— 
that is, the Government saving—that is necessary to keep 
the economy in balance and finance capital expenditure. 
The possible contribution of increased surtax to the real 
finance of an extra £300 million for defence is negligible. 


* 


The same limitation applies even more forcefully to 
the one remaining method of paying for defence without 
openly and directly hurting the common man ; that is, 
profits tax. A moderate increase in the rate of profits 
tax would not force most companies to reduce their share- 
holders’ incomes by cutting dividends. The response 
would more commonly be (as with the increase which 
was imposed after devaluation) to maintain dividends 
and put less money to reserve in undistributed profits. 
The response would be, that is, to reduce savings. A 
really swingeing increase in profits tax could, of course, 
compel a general lowering of dividends. But even that 
would not take the finance of rearmament very far. And 
it would secure a small immediate easement of the 
budgetary position at heavy economic cost in the longer 
tun. It is the profits tax more than any other that 
penalises the efficient and expanding firm, that deters 
tisk-taking, that helps to freeze the economy in its present 
pattern. It is a wholly iniquitous tax, defensible only on 
political grounds, and very dubious ones at that. If the 
need of defence were for a sharp, once-for-all effort these 
considerations would have to be ignored, as they were 
wu EPT in the last war. In fact, the demecceatinn are 
tying to build u itions of strength for a cold war 
that may drag on fic dicades That is not to be achieved 
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by methods which put another premium on industrial 
inefficiency. 

The conclusion of the argument thus far is plain 
enough. If there is any reserve of taxable capacity that 
can be tapped in the present situation, it is not to be 
found, to any significant extent, in squeezing the rich 
or in bleeding the companies. It has to be found in 
broad-based taxes checking the spending of the wage- 
earner together with that of the rest of the community. 
From an economic point of view, the proper search 
would be for further indirect taxes, which do not dis- 
courage extra earnings through overtime and production 
bonuses. But taxation on the popular luxuries, on beer 
and tobacco, is already so high that—except in such an 
inflation as it is the whole object of higher taxes to 
prevent—an increase would probably force most people 
not to cut their consumption of other things but to smoke 
and drink less. The net yield to the Exchequer, and the 
freeing of real resources achieved, would be very small. 
The effective way of cutting consumption would be by 
indirect taxes on “ essentials ”—by, say, bringing utility 
clothing into the field of purchase-tax. The suggestion 
has only to be made for it to be certain that no Govern- 
ment will follow it, when all the concern is to discourage 
wage demands by restraining the rise in the cost of living. 
Mr Gaitskell may find some scope for small increases 
of indirect taxes here and there ; he certainly will not 
make the tax structure less progressive by using indirect 
taxes for a broad attack on working-class consumption. 


* 


There is one logical conclusion. The effective means 
of defence finance is a bigger income tax. To raise the 
standard rate to 10s. or even IIs. in the pound is, for 
all the enormous objections to it, the least of the evils 
if there must be higher taxes of some kind. This is all 
the room for manoeuvre that the heavy Government 
expenditure of the past five years has left. It is room 
as unpleasant as narrow. Much of this, as of any other 
tax, would be paid by reducing not consumption but 
saving ; it would have to be heavy enough not merely 
to cover defence expenditure but also to provide a larger 
budget surplus as an offset to the cut in private savings. 
The argument for it is simply and solely that a higher 
income tax is the one method, perhaps just barely toler- 
able, of boring deeply enough to tap such reserve of 
taxable capacity as exists for a sustained defence effort. 
If the £300 million more for defence is to be a net 
addition to Government expenditure, nothing but 
income tax can provide the main part of the necessary 
revenue. 


The single alternative is to cut expenditure on things 
other than defence. All the complex decisions facing 
Mr Gaitskell turn on one question: would the British 
people prefer to pay for security by giving up, through 
income tax, part of the money they spend for themselves, 
or would they prefer to lose some of the benefits at 
present distributed through the welfare expenditure of 
the state ? In terms of economic efficiency, of the total 
size of the national income and of the effectiveness of 
defence, there is no doubt about the right answer: it is 
to cut other Government expenditure by even more than 
the £300 million extra for defence. The Chancellor . 
might find that the economically least unwise thing to do 
was also. in the end, politically the least unpopular. 
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The Colombo Plan 


7* may be that history will include the political emanci- 

pation of the countries of South and South East 
Asia among the four or five most outstanding events of 
the age. The verdict is likely to depend in part on what 
becomes of these countries during the next decade, on 
what, in fact, they themselves make of their newly won 
independence. It would certainly be a tragedy if, say, 
by 1960 a valid case could be made out for the old- 
fashioned imperialists after all, if the pressure of political 
forces in favour of independence for India, Burma and 
Indonesia—to name only three—should prove so to have 
telescoped an essential period of technical and economic 
development that the last state of life in these countries 
becomes irretrievably worse than the first. No one can 
yet say with any confidence that this will not be so. To 
prevent it, three things are required. First, the new 
nation-states must have stable internal governments ; 
they must not succumb to disruption from within. 
Secondly, they must be defended against attack from 
without. And, thirdly, they must show themselves 
capable of economic progress. The first of these is 
necessarily their own responsibility. But with the other 
two the countries of South and South East Asia 
desperately need help and support from outside. 


The Colombo Plan, which was published on Tuesday 
and is summarised on page 951, is concerned with the 
third of these requirements alone. It represents an 
attempt by the Commonwealth, in association with other 
states of South and South East Asia, to assess the purely 
economic problem and to propose measures to meet it. 
The measures to be taken include action within the 
countries themselves as well as the supply of technicians 
and money from outside. The plan was drawn up with 
the vigorous assistance of the Asian members of the 
Commonwealth ; Burma and Indonesia, on the other 
hand, only sent observers to the final conference which 
took place in London at the beginning of October. What 
the plan was never intended to do is to make any political 
calculations about the dangers either of external aggres- 
sion or of internal rebellion. But this concentration 
on economics has a danger: it runs the risk that the value 
of the plan may be exaggerated in the popular mind. 
Economic aid alone will not solve the problems of South 
East Asia. Nor is the plan itself more than a blueprint 
—all the proposed economic resources and technicians 
have by no means yet been allocated, or, indeed, even 
found and made available. It is, realistically conceived, 
no more than a holding operation, designed not so much 
to raise the standard of living in Asia, but to prevent 
the decline that the incessant growth of population will 
otherwise inexorably produce. Even so, what is proposed 
is certainly beyond the means of the Commonwealth 
alone to supply. 

All these things having been said—and it is vital that 
they should be said—the Colombo Plan deserves a warm 
welcome. It has appeared at a crucial stage in the affairs 
of South East Asia, and no one could have been better 
placed than the countries of the Commonwealth either 
to institute the necessary research or now to give shape 
to the scheme which arises from that research. A great 
deal of thought and preliminary inquiry had gone into the 
original proposals for a plan for aiding South East Asia 


last year. As long ago as the autumn of 1949, the Foreign 
Office began working on the type and scope of aid thar 
would be required. Then, in January, came the indepen- 
dent proposals made to the Commonwealth Conference 
by Mr Spender, the newly appointed Australian Minister 
for External Affairs. These were followed by a very full 
discussion at the Sydney Conference in May, and again 
at London in October. 


The Colombo Plan takes the form of a six-year 
development programme. Its basic aims are to increase 
the acreage of irrigated land by 17 per cent, the produc- 
tion of food grains by 10 per cent and the generation 
of electricity by 67 per cent. To do this, an expenditure 
of £1,868 million is proposed. The biggest single type 
of investment will be transport and communications, 
and the second agriculture ; mining and industry come 
very low on the list. That is the outline. In association 
with this six-year development plan, the other outcome 
of the London conference has been the formation of a 
Council of Technical Co-operation, with headquarters 
at Colombo in Ceylon. The Council’s chief task will be 
to supervise the expenditure by South and South East 
Asian countries of the £8,000,000 already subscribed by 
the Commonwealth for training technicians and provid- 
ing the equipment they need. This is a large sum, 
relatively to the purpose immediately in view, and its 
— spending will impose no small responsibility on the 

uncil. 


& 


There has never been any shortage of plans on paper. 
The crucial question about the Colombo Plan is how 
much of it is likely to be put into practice. The answer 
depends on three leading factors—the reception of the 
plan by the people of Asia whom it is designed to help, 
on the amounts of financial aid contributed by the United 
Kingdom and above all by the United States, and on 
the use made of the plan in political propaganda to refute 
the Communist claim that South East Asia is being 
exploited for capitalist benefit. The very large assump- 
tion must also, of course, be made that Communist 
aggression does not meanwhile, either by external attack 
or by internal sedition, change the face and pattern of 
South East Asia before the plan can be given a fair trial. 


As for the reception in Asia, the suspicions of the 
Burmese and Indonesians about joining the Colombo 
Plan are understandable ; they have only lately attained 
independence and are afraid of joining any power bloc 
that seems to them to smack of imperialism. But, at the 
recent conference held by the Institute of Pacific 
Relations at Lucknow, the Indonesians stood out as the 
only people still too inhibited to welcome foreign capital, 
through fear of having their resources exploited over 
their heads. The others had already learned to see things 
in the opposite light. They were almost pathetically 
conscious of their poverty. They understood that foreign 
money brought the power to make use of resources 
which would otherwise yield nothing, either for them- 
selves or the outside world. They knew that foreign 
technicians taught them the “ know-how ” which they 
envy in the west and which they intensely want [0 
emulate. These were the leaders of Asian opinion, and 
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it is true that they are an enlightened minority—to do 
them justice, some members of Indonesia’s government 
have also understood these things, even if all their 
Lucknow delegates had not. But the conversion is rapidly 
taking place all through Asia. If internal politics do not 
interfere, there should be a considerable readiness in 
principle to accept help from the Colombo Plan. 

What will need careful handling, however, will be 
the manner in which the help is given. The Colombo 
Plan sensibly aims first at encouraging each country to 
help itself ; of the vast expenditure of £1,379 million in 
India, for instance, £772 million is to be financed from 
inside the country. Almost all of the expected foreign 
assistance will then be coming from public sources. 
On the whole, this is fortunate since, although the 
personal integrity of foreign businessmen is often 
appreciated, the atmosphere of South and South East 
Asia increasingly favours state rather than private action. 
The reason lies with the local capitalist, who is often 
all that the Communists make him out to be, merely a 
speculator, unwilling to persevere with genuine invest- 
ment, a black marketeer, and lacking in the kind of 
enterprise likely to benefit the rest of the community. 
Capitalism in these countries is an increasing liability 
to the anti-Communist. 

There is still a great deal to be done before either 
Britain or America makes specific contributions to invest- 
ment under the Colombo Plan. At present the United 
States is not in any way committed to participation. 
There are limits to the British ability—and willingness 
—to go on carrying, and even increasing, the burden of 
unrequited exports, which have flowed out to India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon in settlement of sterling balance 
releases at the rate of £340 million in the four years 
1946-49 and in loans and subsidies to Malaya and 
Borneo to the tune of £95 million since the war. It has 
always been strenuously denied in Washington that 
there was any connection between Marshall Aid to 
Britain and any aid that Britain might give to Asia. But 
there is a connection nevertheless, and not a very indirect 
one either, and the suspension of Marshall Aid inevitably 
has a bearing on the magnitude of the effort that Britain 
can make in Asia. What has been achieved, however, 
is that such aid as the British can give by way of release 


The London 


T= can be few material possessions which vary 
more widely in value and in merit than paintings 
and antique furniture, and at first sight it may seem 
absurd—and perhaps rather Philistine—to include them 
in the general economic category of “ commodities.” But 
the market for works of art, in London at least, is more 
“perfect” in the economic sense than the hopeful 
bargain hunter ever realises. London is still the leading 
centre for the buying and selling of the major schools 
and periods of pictures. The reason for this is in part 
historical. Starting in the second half of the seventeenth 
century, the English aristocracy were voracious and, on 
the whole, discerning collectors of pictures. In the 
wake of countless “ tours” much that was finest 


in the French, Italian, Dutch and Flemish schools arrived 
in England. This year’s exhibition of French landscapes 
at the Royal Academy, for instance, showed how many 
important pictures are still in private hands in Britain. 
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of sterling balances is in future to be done within the 
framework of the Colombo Plan. Whether they can do 
this, even slowing down the previous rate of aid, will 
depend on the Government’s ability to finance the 
rearmament programme at home by reducing demands 
on other factors of production. The Americans, for their 
part, are now bound to consider how far the success of 
their policy of supporting anti-Communism in Europe 
and the Far East could succeed, if a salient were to be 
driven down into southern Asia. The Colombo Plan had 
to be drawn up on the assumption that the Americans 
would not take part. But everyone at the conference 
was aware that it could succeed only if they did. 


Lastly, success for the Colombo Plan, even a limited 
success, can be achieved only if intelligent use is made 
of its existence in order to refute Communist propa- 
ganda. The Asian is now profoundly conscious of two 
particular facts—that his own country is poor, and that 
Russia was poor but is now strong. He has heard that, 
under Communism, the Russians have succeeded in 
pulling themselves up by their bootstraps. Savings have 
been created by totalitarian rule. Asians have no love 
of the knout ; in India and Pakistan and wherever the 
British have left the mark of their passage, an inherent 
desire and inclination exists to try to make democracy 
work. But today’s criterion of whether it does work has 
become success in economic betterment. If democracy 
cannot do what Communism has done, then the anti- 
Communist cause faces a very uphill struggle in South 
and South East Asia. The Colombo Plan is a democratic 
attempt to answer the lure of Communist achievement, 
and it must be exploited as such. 


One at least of the reservations made at the beginning 
must, however, be repeated. Military defence may be 
unavailing without a sound economic and social basis. 
But economic planning is certainly futile without a 
parallel military effort. The Colombo Plan may be an 
effective instrument against Communism in the long 
run, but it is of very little assistance in the short-term 
emergency of containing Russian imperialism. That 
requires concerted plans of military defence for the 
whole of Asia from Port Said to Hokkaido. With every 
day that passes, these are becoming more cruelly urgent. 


Art Market 


The London art market, starting as a congeries of 
knowledgeable men, was built upon this enormous stock 
of foreign pictures, to which came to be added the pro- 
ducts of the eighteenth-century English school and the 
prolific output of Chippendale and his followers. As the 
pirchases of the “grand tour” began to decline, the 
rising wealth of the commercial classes gave the business 
of the London art dealers a renewed impetus. Their 
business supported the dictum of the classical economists 
that international trade demands a prosperous home 
market. London, not Holland, became the entrepét of 
the Dutch and Flemish schools, and French collectors 
might more readily purchase a fine Claude or Poussin in 
London than in Paris. The original prosperity and size 
of the London market gave it a distinctive characteristic : 
the dealers were able to buy and stock the great works 
of art. The London dealer to this day buys as a rule 
for stock, while dealers on the Continent and in the 
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United States sell mainly on commission. This has led, 
by reducing the activities of the fly-by-night agent, to 
a more stable market. Since the dealer must back his 
judgment with his money, prices fluctuate less, and the 
prices quoted for comparable paintings are more truly 
competitive than those of Paris or New York. 


The London art market also gains from the existence 
of a number of auction houses, notably Christie’s and 
Sotheby’s, through which the dealers acquire most of 
their wares. These houses have a long tradition of skill 
and ability, and their reputation causes fine pictures and 
furniture from all over the world to be sold in London. 
The bidding in London sale rooms is genuinely com- 
petitive, and the private collector can bid on the same 
terms as the professional dealer. This is not always the 
case at the provincial auctions, at many of which 
the unsavoury trade practice of the dealers’ “ ring ” 
grossly distorts prices. Instead of bidding against each 
other, the dealers club together, agree on a ceiling price 
for a particular object and leave the bidding to a nominee 
from their own ranks. After the public sale they hold 
a private auction among themselves, the margin between 
the sale room price and the private auction price being 
divided between the members of the “ ring ” in propor- 
tion to the figure at which they dropped out of the 
bidding. The unfortunate seller may see his work of art 
go for, say, {80 by public auction, but before it reaches 
the shop-front it may change hands at {£300 or more. 
This practice is illegal, having been forbidden by the 
Auction Bidding Agreement Act of 1927, but there has 
never been a prosecution. 


Who buys pictures today? The most expensive 
works continue to gravitate towards the United States, 
but there is still a market in Britain even for pictures 
costing ten or twenty thousand pounds. There are few 
big private collectors left in Britain or, for that matter, 
. in the United States, and the really expensive works are 
bought mainly by the galleries. But a new class of 
private collectors has sprung up in Britain. Several 
small collections containing ten or fifteen first-class 
paintings have been made since the war. . Paradoxically, 
many of these collections are by-products of high taxa- 
tion. Few people in this country, at any rate, can save 
enough to buy pictures out of current income, and most 
art collecting is financed out of capital. But the sur- 
tax payer loses so little income if he sells a block of shares 
to. buy a picture that the pleasure of ownership can easily 
outweigh the marginal sixpence or shilling in the pound 
which the invested capital would yield. Moreover, there 
is a reasonable chance of making a capital gain. “ Old 
masters” have appreciated in value during the past 
fifteen years more than have “blue chip” securities. 
Pictures are also easier than stocks and shares to navigate 
through the intricacies of probate below their market 
value. Pictures can even be exempted altogether from 
death duties under an Act of 1930, which provides that 
no death duties need be paid on works of art if the heirs 
agree not to sell. This provision is one of the main 
reasons for the scarcity in the market of really first-class 
works. 


The dealer can today sell a good picture far more 
easily than he can buy it. In Britain there has been little 
sign of the indiscriminate hoarding, almost regardless of 
price, that was experienced on the Continent. But 
London prices have fluctuated fairly widely at various 
times since the war, and the movements have coincided 
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with periods of rising and falling confidence in the 
currency ; inflation and picture buying have been by no 
means entirely divorced. First-class examples of almost 
any school have been little affected by these short-term 
fluctuations, and such paintings can be counted upon 
steadily to appreciate in value unaffected by changes jn 
speculative demand. Compared with prices in the mid- 
thirties, the very best of the “ Old Masters ” have risen 
in value by fully one-third, and today command the 
highest prices reached at any time except 1929. In 1947 
the lesser works were double, and some even treble, their 
prewar prices. Any painting which is below the first 
class has fallen in value since 1947. There was a brief 
fillip to prices in the months before and after devaluation, 
but this proved merely a hump in a downward curve. 
Losses today amount to approximately a quarter of the 
early postwar prices. Some of the more pronounced 
increases and falls were the result of changing fashions. 
After the war there were, for instance, two years of 
fashionable demand for sixteenth to eighteenth century 
flower paintings. Today a flower painting is worth little 
more than it was before the war. The sort of painting 
on which the modest collector has lost money is likely 
to be a poor work by Jan Steen, a David, a good painting 
from the school of Brueghel, or perhaps a poor Ruysdael, 
chosen first and foremost as a currency hedge. In spite of 
the continuing enthusiasm for the French Impressionist 
school, prices—again excepting the very best—have not 
maintained the fully threefold increase of the early post- 
war years. An Impressionist painting that cost five 
hundred guineas before the war fetched easily fifteen 
hundred in 1947, went down in value during 1948, 
recovered in price at the time of devaluation, and today 
is unlikely to sell for more than twelve hundred guineas. 
Such break as there was in the prices of the Impressionist 
school occurred soon after the collapse of the boom in 
Orange Free State gold mining shares. 


* 


Not all prices are higher than they were before the 
war. The whole of the English portrait school has 
lagged behind, since its value has long depended upon 
American buying. Its heyday was in the 1920’s when 
any American of standing wanted a Reynolds or a Gains- 
borough. The prices which were reached at that time 
tempted even the more affluent British owners to sell ; 
they have never been reached again. English landscapes, 
on the other hand, have risen more, if anything, than 
the average. 


While picture buying has remained essentially in the 
hands of private collectors and the public galleries, the 
dealers in antique furniture have found an important 
outlet in the world of business. The antiques market has 
experienced in parts a sharper and certainly a far more 
widespread rise in prices. Today good period furniture 
is priced four times higher than before the war; 2 
Chippendale chair that cost £60 before the war costs 
£250 today. The antique market has, of course, gained 
greatly from the absence until recently of good modern 
furniture ; people must have furniture but can do without 
paintings. Even now, when new non-utility furniture 1s 
rather more plentiful, its high price does much to sustain 
the price of good antiques, al private demand for 
expensive furniture, new of old, has fallen off sharply 
in the past year. But the “ institutional investor ; 
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continues to be a substantial patron: high taxation 
encourages a steady procession of buyers from the board 
rooms to the show rooms. On the other hand, while 
good antiques have maintained even their peak prices, 
the market in second-class and third-class furniture has 
collapsed. Now that utility furniture is plentiful, no one 
is willing to pay prices ten or fifteen times above the 
prewar level at which articles were changing hands soon 
after the war. 

As an international centre for paintings and antiques 
London has fallen in importance, but if anything less so 
than other European centres. Devaluation has helped 
exports greatly. London prices were above world prices 
in 1949. Today they are fully competitive. There is 
less international business than before the war; few 
people except the Americans have foreign exchange to 
buy pictures outside their own country. Today some- 
thing like one-half of the turnover in the most expensive 
paintings and antiques is taken up by foreign buying, 
and of this the bulk is American. But no more than a 
small fraction of paintings costing as much as £2,000 to 
{£3,000 is sold abroad. 

Exchange control has kept a large amount of business 
from the London market. The main trouble arises from 
the stringent controls over restocking from abroad. Until 
1947 there was an outright prohibition on importing any 
works of art from anywhere (though the statistics show 
that nevertheless something was imported). After 1947, 
dealers were allowed to import from soft currency 
countries one-quarter of their exports to any currency 
area. Last year complete freedom to import from soft 
currency countries was restored. But the ban on hard 
currency imports remains. This is harmful. A partner 
in a leading firm of London dealers sold several hundred 
thousand dollars worth of paintings on a recent sales 
tour in the United States. In the course of his travels 


NOTES OF 


The Foreign Affairs Debate 


__ The news of 80,000 United Nations troops threatened 
with encirclement by the Chinese, and the more personal 
thought of British forces fighting a rearguard action with- 
Out transport, were quite sufficient to impose on the House 
of Commons a grave, bipartisan mood for the foreign affairs 
debate on Wednesday. Mr Bevin, in consequence, got 
away fairly easily with one of those speeches that may be 
described as round the world in forty minutes. After the 
Foreign Secretary had spoken there was a certain amount 
of what Mr Eden condemned as “ sharpshooting General 
MacArthur under our breath,” but the backbenchers’ con- 
tributions might fairly be described as unconstructively 
uneasy. 

_ Mr Bevin’s frank admission of uncertainty about Chinese 
intentions, and his tentative suggestion that there might be 
here a Russo-Chinese conspiracy on a world scale, showed 
that those with all the information are much less positive 
in their analysis of the situation than those who are 
restricted by the meagre information of the London press. 
The House is clearly entitled to more information about 
what has been happening and what the Chinese have been 
saying. Doubtless Mr Bevin would have told more if he 
had not been so anxious to set both Peking and Washington 
an example of calm. He could have pointed out that neither 
American assurances about the Manchurian border nor 
British gestures in Peking, nor—most notably—the public 
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several paintings were offered to him which he felt he 
would be able ultimately to resell in the United States 
at a considerable profit, but the administration of ex- 
change controls ruled out such business. Some dealers 
preserve old contacts by taking in pictures from hard 
currency countries on consignment, by which means they 
can at least earn a commission. 


Given the necessity for exchange control, the strictness 
of the regulations is understandable. Objets d’art have 
always been a good vehicle for shunting capital abroad. 
Quite apart from the unsavoury fringe of the trade which 
traffics in works of art (and stamps) as a form of currency 
smuggling—the valuable Old Master drawing bound 
into an ordinary art book has deceived customs officers 
all round the world—objets d’art lend themselves enor- 
mously well to the device of under-invoicing. But 
currency control is not the only reason for restricting the 
international trade in works of art. The wish to prevent 
the sale of furniture and pictures which can be regarded 
as part of the national heritage has led to the screening 
of all export sales worth more than {100 by an expert 
committee. Several important paintings and pieces of 
furniture have recently been prevented from leaving the 
country. However proper the emotions that inspire such 
restrictions, it is hard to see how they can for long remain 
compatible with London’s standing as an international 
art market. The damage they do is not only directly to 
exports ; they make the British collector more hesitant 
about buying what he may be unable to resell at the true 
world price. The London art market finds much to 
complain of in this and other restrictions, but when he 
considers the continuing size of their business in a world 
unusally biased against the rich, the outside observer may 
marvel at how well the postwar years have turned out for 
traders traditionally so dependent on the tastes of the 
well-to-do. 


THE WEEK 


mediation of Mr Nehru had received the slightest encourage- 
ment from Peking. He might have suggested that the 
Chinese are in deadly earnest when their wireless commienta- 
tors talk of driving the Americans out of Asia. Instead, he 
very properly pointed once again to the open door by 
stating that he was satisfied a political solution could be 
found in co-operation with the Chinese, “if they show the 
slightest sign of a willingness to co-operate or to explore 
a solution by peaceful means.” And Mr Eden—who spoke 
throughout like a man with a policy in mind—supported 
this attitude with the suggestion that to hold a defence 
line across the waist of Korea must now be the military as 
well as the political objective. 


It was most unfortunate that once again the crucial 
problems of organising the west—policy towards Germany, 
the differences over an integrated force for Europe’s defence, 
and the whole question of the potentialities of the Atlantic 
Pact—had to be skimmed over. To the layman it is clear 
that Parliament is giving too little attention to the foreign 
questions on which so much in Britain’s domestic future 
depends; and it is not easy to understand why these sketchy 
and omnibus debates do not sometimes give place to a 
thorough discussion of one subject. The country still needs 
clear guidance about the nature and prospects of the cold 
war, what rearmament is for, and what its allies in Europe 
and across the Atlantic expect of it. On these subjects it is 
ill informed, badly led and consequently bewildered. 
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China, Korea and Uno 


Communist China has at last appeared with a delegation 
(though still without a seat) at Lake Success at the very 
moment when Chinese Communist troops, having entered 
Korea in force, are attacking the American, Commonwealth, 
and Turkish troops executing the decisions of the United 
Nations. General Wu and his delegates are present under 
rules which allow non-members of Uno to take part, though 
without a vote, in the discussion of disputes in which they 
are directly involved. If the international political tempera- 
ture were lower than it is, their attendance at meetings of the 
Security Council might be a half-way house to their seating 
as the representatives of China in Uno—a consummation 
desired by Britain, India and several other non-Communist 
nations ever since they transferred diplomatic recognition 
from the Nationalist remnant in Formosa to the Peking 
Government. 


But a time when the Chinese Communists are committing 
what the American delegate has accurately called “ open and 
notorious aggression” against the United Nations forces in 
_ Korea is hardly the moment for getting the aggressor admitted 

to Uno membership, and for the time being General Wu will 
be faced across the conference table by Dr Tsiang, the 
Nationalist delegate still in legal possession of his seat. More 
than that, under the rule of rotation of the chairmanship 
which gave Mr Malik the chair in the Security Council during 
the month of August, Dr Tsiang is due to be the next holder 
of that office—a situation which would indeed be comic if the 
background to it were not one of such serious crisis. 


Washington has shown great restraint in face of the Chinese 
intervention ; instead of taking or threatening retaliatory 
action as soon as regular Chinese military units were identified 
in Korea, the American Government waited in the hope that 
the Chinese action would turn out to be merely a “ token ” 
intervention, designed to establish a bargaining position. 
Unfortunately the violence of the Chinese offensive has rather 
confirmed the opposite view that the Chinese Communists 
are acting in the spirit of Liu Shao-chi’s boast a year ago 
that if an “ imperialist ” (i.e. American) army were to be sent 
to China, “ it would not only be unable to carry on, it would 
never get back.” As the Chinese Communists have appa- 
rently so low an estimate of American power—it is, after all, 
an article of faith for them that Japan was laid low by them- 
selves and the Russians virtually without American aid— 
it may be difficult to persuade them to withdraw from Korea 


without an unpleasant demonstration of the effects of strategic 
bombing. 


ao * * 


The Pleven Cabinet Resigns 


The French seem to have a flair for timing their 
government Crises to coincide with moments at which the 
international scene looks particularly grim. On Tuesday 
evening, when General MacArthur was handing over his 
Korean predicament for the diplomats to settle in the 
“councils of the United Nations and the chancelleries of the 
world,” the French Government resigned. President Auriol 
refused to accept M. Pleven’s resignation, partly because he 
was busy at the time receiving the King and Queen of 
Denmark, and partly because the resignation arose out of 
a Communist trick. A free and secret vote had just been 
taken in the French Chamber on a Communist motion to 
impeach M. Moch, now Defence Minister, for apparent 
aberrations by the Ministry of the Interior—of which 
M. Moch was the minister earlier in the year—in handling 
evidence about the leakage of information from General 
Revers’s report on Indo-China. 


The French Communists have been very astute in pulling 
off such an involved use of parliamentary procedure in 
order to embarrass the government. Although the majority 
obtained for their motion was insufficient to secure im- 
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peachment, they created a situation in which at least 35 
normal supporters of the Pleven-Moch administration were 
induced to express their dissatisfaction with its recent 
policies. While the continual instability of French govern- 
ments has come to be accepted as one of the crosses which 
the free world has to bear, there seems on this occasion to 
have been an encouraging reason why a good many non- 
Communists joined in the attack on M. Moch and, with him, 
on the Socialist Party. The Socialists have lately courted 
unpopularity by lagging behind the slow but definite move- 
ment of French opinion towards accepting the need for a 
serious German contribution to western defence. Socialist 
pressure from inside the government to allow no German 
unit larger than a brigade is held to have needlessly 
embittered relations with the Americans, on whose support 
the whole of France’s own defence depends. It has, more- 
over, put on the French the onus for serious delay in the 
Nato discussions about the integrated force that is to be 
placed in Western Europe. As a result of their wily tactics 
of trying to unseat the government at a critical moment, 
the Communists may yet prove, by consolidating pro- 
American sentiment, to have thrown a boomerang. 


x x * 


Mr Bevan 


It is now beyond doubt that the American press reports 
of differences in the British Cabinet about rearmament were 
the interpretation that reasonable men had properly put 
on the restaurant conversation of Mr Aneurin Bevan. If 
he was “ misunderstood,” as the Prime Minister claimed on 
Monday, it can only be said that a Minister must either 
express himself with some approach to clarity (and retain an 
accurate recollection of his remarks) or else he must be silent. 
It is true that the offending conversation was not intended 
for direct reporting ; it was not in fact reported. Mr Bevan 
cannot be ‘so naive as seriously to have supposed that the 
journalists would make no use of the “ background ” informa- 
tion about a Minister’s opinions that they believed themselves 
to have been freely given. To suggest, as did Mr Attlee, 
that their dispatches to their papers were published “ by some 
mistake—I think, on the other side of the Atlantic ” js to 
make barely a pretence of defending Mr Bevan’s irresponsi- 
bility. 

Among those who can observe Ministers closely, and who 
have no party prejudices for or against, there was a certain 
tendency, eighteen months or two years ago, to take Mr Bevan 
seriously, to relate how well he stood up under the burden 
of responsibility, to detect the stuff of statesmanship in him, 
to make comparisons with Lloyd George. All such opinions 
have now vanished; Mr Bevan has effectively devalued him- 
self; and it is doubtful whether there is more than one man 
left in the country who sees him as a future Prime Minister. 
This is partly due to his habits of speech, to his patent 
inability either to control his tongue or to remember what 
it has said. But it is mainly due to his administrative record. 
He, more than anyone else, has been responsible for the 
welfare experiments of recent years, and though he has sum- 
moned up the demons of expenditure, he has shown that 
he cannot control his creatures. All he can do is to threaten 
with the offensive weapons of his vocabulary anyone who 
dares to touch either health or housing. He is not the states- 
man but the sorcerer’s apprentice. 


x * * 


Planning and Performance 


To compare the weekend speeches of Labour Ministers 
—Mr Gaitskell at Swanley and Bexley, Mr Webb at Brad- 
ford, and Mr Morrison (by proxy) at Battersea—is to realise 
afresh the difficulty of reconciling the theory and promise of 
the controlled economy with the facts of a world where the 
controllers’ writ does not run. Mr Gaitskell and Mr Webb. 
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dealing respectively with the burden of rearmament and the 
cost of living, pointed to events in the unregenerate outside 
world as the cause of such disappointing phenomena as 
higher prospective taxation and rising food prices. Mr Gait- 
skell’s plea for psychological realism, for willingness to pay 
in hard work and self-restraint for the benefits of security and 
peace, was unexceptionable ; Mr Webb’s demonstration that 
almost everyone was unable to buy essential foods almost 
everywhere but in Britain was rather less so. Each, however, 
claimed in effect that but for the misbehaviour, economic or 
political, of foreigners, all would be well. 


So far as the physical burden of rearmament, or its fiscal 
reflection, are concerned, the claim is legitimate. But it goes 
further. It is put forward with as much passionate conviction 
when world prices are falling, British exports are falling with 
them, and the dollar gap is widening, as when the rearmament 
boom which momentarily abolishes the dollar problem faces 
Mr Webb and Mr Wilson with an unconscionable bill for 
food and raw materials. No planner at home can guarantee 
an equably windless calm abroad ; but it is not yet recognised 
by Ministers that this fact is a limitation on planning, not a 
moral defect in the foreign climate. Planning remains a 
master word, even though its content changes. Mr Morri- 
son’s claim that Labour had since 1945 “learned how to 
plan the country’s resources without having to take every- 
thing over” is one of those well-sounding and moderate 
pronouncements at which he excels. Read in connection with 
his colleagues’ lamentations over the unplannable, or with the 
Economic Survey’s tacit renunciation of even so much as a 
set of moving targets, or with the planners’ impotence before 
the impending coal crisis, it is less impressive. The promise 
of a reservoir of boundless wealth to be tapped by Socialism 
is by now nearly forgotten, its memory merely a reinforce- 
ment to the unrealism deplored by Mr Gaitskell. The 
promise of security, of the guaranteed even keel and the 
unchanging household budget, is equally overdue for limbo. 
But it is harder to consign it there than to blame the foreigner. 


* * * 


Strikes and the Law 


There have been further signs this week of dissatisfac- 
tion with the strike legislation embodied in the Conditions 
of Employment and National Arbitration Order of 1940. 
The London Society of Compositors is putting to the TUC 
its dissatisfaction with the Ministry of Labour’s behaviour 
in the recent printing dispute ; a number of other unions, 
notably the National Union of Railwaymen, are trying to get 
the order abolished altogether. 


The Order prohibits strikes and lock-outs unless 21 days’ 
notice has been given to the Minister of Labour and unless 
no action has been taken to settle the dispute within that 
time. In spite of the fact, however, that there have been 
a number of cases which, on prima facie evidence at least, 
warranted action under this section of the Order, there has 
been only one prosecution since the Order was framed—that 
against ten gas maintenance engineers last September. It is 
hardly surprising. therefore, that the Order is falling into 
disrepute and that there is much confusion about the rights 
and wrongs of strikes and lock-outs. 


_ Strikes cannot in practice be prohibited altogether—except 
in a very few special cases such as the police and one or two 
essential public services. The commonsense view, therefore, 
seems to be to abandon any attempt to draw up legislation 
for labour disputes. On the other hand, there is no doubt 
that the National Arbitration Tribunal, which was also set 
up under the Order, has acted as a useful, though not always 
satisfactory, safety valve ; the majority of trade union mem- 
bers and of employers would be sorry to see it disappear. 
The solution, therefore, would seem to be to abolish strike 
legislation as such, but at the same time to establish the 
tribunal as a permanent institution to which either of the 
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disputing parties could refer if they wished and which would 
have the same power to subpoena witnesses as a civil court. 


* * *x 


Atlantic Army Problems 


The political officials meet the soldiers next week in a 
joint meeting of the Deputies and the Military Committee 
of the North Atlantic Council. The former appear to be 
still in some difficulty over the main problem passed on to 
them from the Washington meeting of the Defence Ministers 
in September. This breaks up into three questions. Should 
the Germans be rearmed within the framework of an 
integrated Atlantic Army at divisional level but with no 
independent general staff ? Or should they be rearmed only 
within the framework of a European army, at battalion level, 
with no general staff, and subject to a European defence 
Minister ? Or should they, pending agreement on these 
questions, not be rearmed at all—or is some compromise 
possible ? 

There have been two developments, largely on the military 
side, which have clarified the picture. First, everyone has 
at last realised that it must be at least twelve months before 
there can be any German soldiers to incorporate in any 
army. Second, the French have now explained that by 
battalion level they really meant anything short of full divi- 
sional level, so long as there were other economic and political 
safeguards which would ensure that the Germans did not 
have an autonomous army. But there does not appear to 
have been any real change in the basic political controversies 
which are preventing agreement. The French are still deter- 
mined that they shall not be forced into a war over Koenigs- 
berg or attacked themselves for the beaux yeux of a German 
general staff. The British, of whom it has been said that 
their survival has depended on the shortness of their political 
memory, are still no nearer an understanding of the inevit- 
ability of the French position. The Americans still want 
agreement on German rearmament now, before the full 
mobilisation of the European defence effort is begun. 


But the impasse has got to be broken, and broken soon, 
and given the political line-up the solution can only be along 
the following lines. The politicians and the soldiers between 
them should agree on all that has got to be done in Germany 
before there can be a German army, and an immediate start 
should be made on doing it simultaneously; the bones of the 
integrated Atlantic force should be set, the Supreme com- 
mander appointed, the integrated general staff formed, and 
mobilisation of European and Atlantic forces started. Most 
important of all, there must be no more procrastination over 
building up allied military strength in Germany. Finally, 
the British will have to climb off their perch and join the 
Americans in wishing the French good luck in their efforts to 
form a European Army with a political head, on the condition 
that, when formed, it should remain within the framework of 
the Atlantic force as one of the quasi-national units under 
the authority of the Supreme Commander. This should be 
done, not only to reassure the French, but because it is the 
only basis so far proposed that can offer the Germans equal 
participation and thus the only basis on which German co- 
operation can be expected. 


x *® * 


Terms from Germany 


Dr Adenauer has made two proposals to the western 
Foreign Ministers which offer a chance—perhaps a last 
chance—for creating conditions under which the Germans 
could and would join in European defence. It will be 
extremely unfortunate if the Far Eastern crisis overwhelms his 
suggestion that the allies should replace the Occupation 
Statute by a security treaty, and that a neutral commission 
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should examine Germany’s ability to pay for a defence con- 
tribution. 


Dr Adenauer made his proposal after considering the terms 
of the revised Occupation Statute which have been presented 
to him. Germany has been offered some strictly limited con- 
cessions in the spheres of production, legislation and inter- 
national relations in return for an undertaking to assume 
formal responsibility for the Reich’s pre-war debts and a 
guarantee to make vital raw materials available for western 
defence. These terms implement the hasty and inadequate 
decisions taken at the Foreign Ministers’ conference last 
September. The price will now have to be paid for the 
ministers’ mistake in concentrating so much on their differ- 
ences about German rearmament that they failed to realise 
the need for an entirely new policy towards that country. The 
French, indeed, fail to realise it now. To them it seems logical 
that Germans with arms in their hands are more in need of 
control than ever. 


The history of the Weimar Republic is not likely to repeat 
itself exactly in Federal Germany ; but there is enough simi- 
larity between Dr Stresemann’s Erfiillungspolitik and Dr 
Adenauer’s policy to teach the allies the wisdom of making a 
sweeping concession to the present chancellor. The State 
elections have undoubtedly weakened his position, which has 
for some time not been strong except within his own party. 
Dr Schumacher is pressing his demand for a general election 
on the rearmament issue, which the chancellor might avoid 
if he could secure a vote of confidence. At the same time, the 
Liberal Democratic Party—a conservative body supported by 
industrial circles—is determined to use its increased power in 
the Bonn coalition to weaken Dr Adenauer’s somewhat auto- 
cratic rule. 


The German Chancellor has many faults, but he is a strong 
personality. He is genuinely anxious to contribute to western 
defence, and he is determined to do so without allowing the 
reins to slip into the hands of the old militarist circles. No- 
where on the German political horizon is there anyone better 
than the Chancellor who is now making a bid for support 
from the western powers. 


* x * 


Japanese Treaty Proposals 
The texts have now been formally published in Washing- 

ton of an American proposal made to Russia just over a 
month ago for the outlines of a Japanese peace treaty, and 
the aide-mémoire of November 20th with which Moscow 
replied. The American proposal was made in the normal 
interchange of confidential diplomatic contact, and it has— 
once again—been a matter of the grossest discourtesy on the 
part of the Russians to broadcast from the housetops the 
contents of the proposal and of their reply without any prior 
consultation with the Americans. Their precise purpose in 
doing this, however, is still obscure. The Americans made 
the first move in reopening the question of a Japanese peace 
treaty during the autumn, when Mr Dulles tackled Mr Malik 
privately at Lake Success. Although at first showing no 
interest, the Russians have since clearly given the subject 
special study. Their aide-mémoire is unusually precise and 
to the point; indeed, it reads as if Mr Stalin himself had had 
a hand in its composition, for his personal work has a touch 
of rude realism which that of his lieutenants often lack. 

Washington’s main proposals include recognition by Japan 
of the independence of Korea and decision *Y the Big Four 
—America, Russia, Britain and China (which ?)—on disposal 
of Japan’s former outlying territories, Formos2, South Sakha- 
lin, the Pescadores and the Kurile islands; failing agreement 
within a year, the UN General Assembly shovid decide. 
America should have trusteeship over the Ryukyu and Bonin 
islands. The security of Japan should in the immediate 
future, after negotiation of a treaty, be assured by Uno, with 
American “and perhaps other forces” remaining “in the 
Japan area.” 
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The Soviet reply states that under the Cairo declaration 
Formosa and the Pescadores have to go to China, under the 
Yalta agreement Sakhalin (at present occupied by Russia) and 
the Kuriles go to Russia, while at Potsdam it was established 
that the Ryukyu and Bonin islands should not depart from 
the Japanese sovereignty. What, then, is the United Statey 
intention in trying to sidetrack these arrangements? From 
these and other points made by the Russians, it would seem 
that they mean to take part at least in the preliminary stages 
of a conference, but in a tough mood. As the British have 
urged for a long time, a peace treaty with Japan is much 
overdue in order to put Japanese relations with the rest of 
the world on a stable footing. If the Kremlin declines to 
have any ordinary relations with the Japanese, this can no 
longer be taken as a reason for holding up a settlement with 
the rest of the world. 


* * * 


Where Shall Persia Borrow? 


A committee of the Persian Majlis (Parliament) has 
advised against acceptance of the supplemental oil agreement 
that has for some time been on offer to the Persian Govern- 
ment by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. The offer was 
financially generous and would have paid royalties on a scale 
roughly matching those paid by foreign companies to Saudi 
Arabia and Iraq. (The terms of this proffered agreement 
were summarised in The Economist of May 6, 1950.) This 
refusal of funds that the country needs was prompted largely 
by xenophobia ; for instance, the Persian Government feels 
such confidence in the ability of its nationals that it talks of 
total “Iranianisation ” of the company’s staff in ten years. 
Non-Persians feel, and with some reason, that technical and 
administrative capacities of the requisite quality for such a 


venture have yet to show themselves in the requisite quantity 
of Persians. 


Simultaneously it is announced that the American 
Ambassador to Teheran has gone home for consultations. 
These are to include a survey of the reasons for the recent 
discontinuance by Teheran radio of the relaying of foreign 
broadcasts, including the “Voice of America” service, as 
well as discussion on providing Export-Import Bank funds 
for Persia. The sum at present offered is $25 million. It 
takes the form, as do all the bank’s loans, of a line of credit 
for obtaining from the States apparatus and experts for 
projects which the bank considers promising. It has not yet 
been drawn upon. Mr Grady will discuss certain technical 
hitches that have arisen ; he will also consider with the bank 
whether it can increase a sum that the Persians think meagre. 


The Persians badly need foreign capital to carry out their 
development plans, but the bank is not a charitable organisa- 
tion. It lends, and loans must be serviced ; it is therefore 
readiest to help those who help themselves. Its decision on 
the matter of increased lending to the Persians is bound to 
be influenced by the fact that they have, in a fervour of 
nationalism, turned down in the Anglo-Iranian offer a source 
of funds that they can earn without effort, and that they ought 
to be earning. Certainly this fact will offset in Washington 
Mr Grady’s evidence that a bigger loan would be a good 
counter to recent Russian advances. 


x * * 


Industry and the Town Planner 


Every planning scheme of importance rests on an 
economic basis. This fact confronts the town and country 
planner with his most serious dilemma. He must make 
assumptions about industrial developments over which he 
has comparatively little power of control. If his assump- 
tions are wrong, then the plan will fail. The fate of the 
London plans, which hinge on a large-scale dispersal of 
industry from the capital, provides a typical illustration. 
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There are neither sufficient inducements to move industry 
to the new towns, nor are there sufficient powers to stop 
new firms from occupying vacated premises. The result 
is that pressure on housing accommodation and on transport 
facilities in the London area is greater than it has ever been 
—and is made not better but worse by halfhearted attempts 
at shifting out the population without the industry. Many 
of the best planning designs (like the Abercrombie ones) 
are being frustrated by the stubbornness of economic facts. 

Industrialists feel equally frustrated. They are subject 
to a dual control—by the local planning authority and the 
Board of Trade—on questions of industrial location. What 
is worse is that the public authorities often exert themselves 
in opposite directions; and the principles on which they 
operate are obscure. It is not surprising that the Federation 
of British Industries has now called on the Government to 
formulate its policy, “particularly as it affects dispersal 
from urban areas.” 

The present chaos will grow worse unless the Govern- 
ment makes up its mind on the matter. Any national plan 
for industry which attempted to compress its future growth 
within a rigid framework would be disastrous. But 
the issue about industrial dispersal—which affects not only 
London, but Manchester, Liverpool, and other big cities— 
is simpler than this. The facts are reasonably well known 
and have been expertly investigated. The question is 
whether the social and strategic gains of a dispersal policy 
(which are considerable) are worth the initial cost and 
other difficulties (which are also considerable). Until this 
basic question is clearly settled, local planning schemes will 
continue to flounder. The town planners for their part 
have a duty to be realistic. They need to remember (especi- 
ally in their present stage of knowledge and technique) that 
their first task is not to guide the course of industry, but to 
civilise its impact. 

* * * 


Prescribing Tuberculosis 


The Minister of National Insurance announced this 
week that she has accepted the recommendations [Cmd. 8093] 
of the Industrial Injuries Advisory Council that tuberculosis 
should be a prescribed disease under the Industrial Injuries 
Act for nurses, other health workers and certain others who 
by reason of their employment come into close contact with 
the disease. This means that if these workers contract tuber- 
culosis more than six weeks after taking up their employment 
or less than two years after leaving it, they will be presumed 
to have contracted it because of their employment unless the 
contrary can be proved. They will then be eligible for 
industrial injury benefits and disablement pensions, which 
are far higher than the sickness benefits of the main national 
insurance scheme. 


The decision is important for two reasons. First, it is the 
first time that a disease prevalent among the population at 
large has been prescribed as an industrial disease. There 
are therefore likely to be repercussions which the council 
discusses in its report. Will it lead to demands that tuber- 
culosis should be a prescribed disease for other classes of 
workers not covered by the proposed regulations ? Will it 
lead to demands that other infectious diseases should be 
prescribed for nurses and other health workers ? It is worth 
noting that whereas a claim some months ago by a tuber- 
culosis officer for industrial injury benefit did not succeed, 
claims that poliomyelitis was contracted as a result of employ- 
ment have succeeded, as did claims by hospital workers who 
contracted smallpox in the recent Glasgow epidemic. If the 
Net is spread too wide, the additional demand on the industrial 
injuries fund might be serious. 


The prescription of tuberculosis is also important in con- 
nection with the prevention and treatment of the disease 
itself. It has been suggested that prescription may frighten 
nurses from working in sanatoria by emphasising the 
danger of their contracting the disease. It is just as likely, 
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however, to give them more sense of security in undertaking 
this work. Further, there is some hope that in order to 
protect the industrial injuries fund more effective measures 
will be taken to prevent tuberculosis than has often been the 
case in the past. 

* x *x 


Hill Farming 


The Government’s promised plans for the improvement 
of marginal land will hinge on increased aid for hill farming. 
The new Livestock Rearing Bill both extends for a further 
period the hill sheep and cattle subsidies introduced by the 
1946 Act, and makes available £20 million (in place of the 
original £4,000,000) for the improvement of hill farms and 
of land in upland areas suited primarily to the rearing of 
cattle and sheep. Approved schemes qualify for a 50 pet 
cent grant from the Exchequer. Thus the original Act is 
extended considerably both in range and in scale. As a 
way of stimulating agricultural production, capital subsidies 
of this sort—inserted at the primary stage of production and 
geared to specific projects—are much preferable to the loose 
and costly stimulus afforded by a general increase of farm 
prices. 

Nevertheless, several critical questions about the Bill 
ought to be asked. It is, presumably, intended to stimulate 
the production of home-grown meat of good quality. But 
how far will it do so? So long as milk prices remain high, 
upland farmers will find the rearing of beef cattle much less 
profitable than the replenishing of dairy herds. And will 
adequate feedingstuffs be available to carry the increased 
head of cattle when it materialises ? A more basic question 
is whether the Bill represents a wise deployment of capital 
resources at a time of stringency. The answer is almost 
certainly No. Upland farmers are mostly remote and 
inaccessible, and require a heavy outlay on road making and 
drainage. Within the field of agriculture (leaving aside the 
competing claims of other industries), there are alternative 
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capital projects which would yield a bigger and a quicker 
return. 


The main justification for this measure is social rather than 
economic. It should do something to stop the drift from 
the land in rural Wales and Scotland and other remote areas, 
by providing the inhabitants with better conditions and a 
decent livehhood. This is a worthy objective, comparable 
to the attempts to bring employment to the development 
areas. But can it be afforded (on the scale proposed) at the 
present time ? 


* * x 
India’s Northern Neighbours 


Up to now India has been able to regard external 
Communist power as a menace safely remote on the other 
side of Pakistan. The comfortable sense of being surrounded 
by buffer states has contributed not a little to the Indian 
hope of being able to play a detached and mediatory, if not 
entirely neutral, role in the major conflicts of Asia. The 
prospect of Chinese Communist control over Tibet has, how- 
ever, brought an uneasy awareness that the south-western 
border of Tibet is very much nearer to Delhi than is the 
frontier of the Soviet Union in the Pamirs, and that the 
great sweep of the Himalayas to the north of India is no 
longer the secure rampart that it was ; a hostile Great Power 
once established in this mountain zone would not only be 
iN a position to infiltrate agents and smuggle arms to support 
subversive activities in India, but might also create air bases 
which would profoundly modify India’s present strategic 
situation. The great distances and lack of communications 
on the high plateau of Tibet may still be an effective barrier 
te any military invasion of India from this quarter ; but 
formidable air bases are a possibility, even though the take-off 
of aircraft at such high altitudes still involves technical 
problems of considerable difficulty. 


The New York Times has published detailed reports of 
two recent Russian survey expeditions into western Tibet 
from Sinkiang (where by the terms of this year’s Sino-Soviet 
Treaty the Russians are operating joint companies with the 
Chinese for working minerals and air lines). They are said 
to have located uranium deposits and to have selected a site 
for an airfield close to Lake Manasarowar, having first made 
descents on to the lake in flying-boats. These reports should 
be treated with reserve, for mysterious Tibet has always 
stimulated the romantic imagination ; but it is certainly to 
be expected that, if Tibet is brought under Chinese Com- 
munist rule, the Russian economic and strategic activities 


already going on in Sinkiang will be extended southward 
to the Himalayas. 


It is reported from Delhi that Chinese military operations 
in Tibet have been suspended while Tibetan delegates go 
to Peking for negotiations, but the Lhasa authorities expect 
a renewed advance on Lhasa ahd have been moving the 
treasures of the Lhasa lamaseries to Phari Dzong, close to 
the Indian frontier. In any case the delegates must negotiate 
under duress, and it may be expected that any agreement 
which gives China actual administrative rights in Tibet will 
merely be used, in the usual Communist style, as a means for 
further encroachments. Although the tension with America 
may for the time being cause the Peking Government to go 
slow in provoking India, it does not appear likely that India 
can in the long run preserve Tibetan independence by 
diplomatic protests alone. 


If Tibet disappears into the Communist maw, Nepal will 
probably be the next objective. The latter’s political stability 
has hardly been strengthened by the unsuccessful armed 
rising of the Nepal National Congress against the regime 
of the Ranas, the hereditary prime ministers of Nepal, with 
the open sympathy of Indian Congress circles, and apparently 
some direct aid from some local Indian officials. Indian 
Government now refuses to ise the deposition of the 
king of Nepal, who has been by his grandson, and 
is thus in sharp conflict with the Rana Government which 
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still remains in power in Khatmandu. This is a disquieting 
state of affairs. 


* x * 


Cloud Over Indonesia 


A serious situation is again arising in Indonesia. It was 
agreed at the Hague Conference last year that disposal of 
Western New Guinea, known as Irian, should be postponed 
for one year. Now, as the anniversary of the transfer of 
sovereignty draws near, this is being interpreted in Indo- 
nesia to mean that this one remaining portion of the former 
Netherlands East Indies empire, still under Dutch control, 
must come under Indonesian sovereignty by December 27th. 
This week the first of a regular series of meetings was opened 
at The Hague as part of the arrangement made for operating 
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the Netherlands-Indonesian Union ; after discussing economic 
and financial relations, the meeting has been due to take up 
the crucial subject of Irian. 


The Indonesian point of view is readily explained. Irian 
was part of the Netherlands Indies ; there is therefore no 
excuse for excluding it from the transfer of sovereignty. 
The people of Irian, admittedly of a different race from the 
rest of Indonesia and less developed, would prefer Asian 
to European rule if they could express themselves. The 
Dutch in Irian, many of whom have emigrated there since 
the decision to make Indonesia independent, are said to be 
reactionaries and seek to undermine the new republic ; they 
are accused of fomenting the revolts in Ambon, in the nearby 
Moluccas, at Minahassa in North Celebes, and in Timur. 
On the Dutch side, there is a deep division of opinion. At 
home in the Netherlands, the Indonesians are regarded as 
having trumped up a question of prestige. The Dutch in 
Indonesia itself, however, favour handing Irian over in order 
to maintain good relations with the Indonesians and salvage 
from the wreck of the former empire all that really matters— 
the Dutch economic stake. 


Two factors stand out. The Indonesian leaders bear a 
heavy responsibility for having deliberately whipped up 
opinion over Irian ; a year ago it was quite apathetic on the 
subject. As a result, the prospects of disorder and a new 
wave of anti-white violence at the end of the year are now 
grave, unless a compromise can be reached. There is no 
valid reason why the hard-pressed western powers should be 
stampeded into deliberately abandoning an important step- 
ping stone to Australia and an island which may be called on 
to play a vital role in Pacific defence—particularly when new 
efforts are being made by the Dutch to educate and assist the 
native peoples of Irian. It is to be hoped that both sides 
may be induced to agree that any question of transfer should 
be put off till Irian can better express its own views. 


* * * 
Caleb Diplock, Deceased 

The ghost of Caleb Diplock, which has been haunting 
the Courts of Law and lawyers’ offices for eleven years, was 


laid last'week in the House of Lords ; and it is most unlikely 
that he will ever walk abroad again. Caleb was the son 
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of a valet and the grandson of a farm labourer at Rotherfield 
who had thirty-one children and in his most prosperous days 
hawked vegetables in the streets of Tunbridge Wells. His 
grandson, Caleb, amassed a fortune of over £500,000 in 
Fastbourne, and having no near relations was at a loss, when 
he thought he was dying, to dispose of his money. He 
decided to leave the residue to charity and he put on his 
executors the duty of choosing the charities that should 
benefit. That was a legal and prudent course, but the 
lawyer by unnecessarily adding to the word “ charitable ” 
the two fatal words “or benevolent” made the disposition 
invalid. 

By the time the flaw was discovered—by a lawyer in 
Australia—the residue (over £200,000) had been distributed, 
so that the executors had no funds left when claims for the 
whole residue began to arrive from the next of kin. Two 
issues had to be decided: was the disposition void, and 
(if it was) could the next of kin recover money wrongly 
paid under a mistake of law ? The first point was decided 
by the House of Lords in favour of the next of kin, and 
then the second issue started to climb the same ladder from 
the lowest rung to their Lordships’ House. 


Again the next of kin won the day, for after the most 
exhaustive arguments and the discussing of cases which seem 
hitherto to have been overlooked by solicitors and barristers, 
the Lords held that by the law of equity, superseding appar- 
ently the old ecclesiastical law, an unpaid legatee has a direct 
claim first against the executors and secondly against a 
wrongly paid recipient—and this even though the executors’ 
mistake be one of law not fact. So the charities, or the 
taxpayer in the charities’ shoes, must pay up. And Caleb’s 
next of kin owe their windfalls to the obstinacy of a grand- 
niece of Caleb’s in Australia, a young woman who refused 
to take no for an answer and by sheer determination initiated 
the whole astonishing campaign for their ultimate benefit. 


* x * 


The Teachers’ Response 


Most of the teachers’ organisations have now considered 
the new salary scales proposed by the Burnham Committee, 
and their views will be re-examined by the committee before 
its final recommendations go to the Minister. The varied 
responses to the proposals are significant. The National 
Union of Teachers, with a membership of some 200,000 
covering roughly the teachers in the old elementary schools, 
has decided to accept the scheme. While many of them may 
have hoped for, few can seriously have expected, better terms 
than the committee suggested. For this class of teachers, 
salary scales of £300-£555 for women and £375-£630 for 
men are not glaringly inadequate. 

The reactions of the smaller teaching associations have 
been less favourable. The head teachers in the non-grammar 
schools have expressed their “ grave dissatisfaction ” with the 
new allowances, which they consider to bear no relation to 
the work and responsibilities of head teachers. The two 
associations representing assistant masters and mistresses in 
the grammar schools have accepted the new scales and allow- 
ances as the best they can get at present, but they have 
done so under protest. Both are particularly indignant about 
the smallness of the allowances for graduates. In the girls’ 
grammar schools about five out of six graduate teachers have 
first or second class degrees: for them the allowance is £48 
a year. In the boys’ grammar schools the proportion of 
graduates with high academic qualifications is probably lower 
—because the competition from the public schools and the 
better-paid professions is stronger. 

The varied reactions show plainly that, in relation to 
reasonable expectations, the proposed salary increases do less 
for the better-qualified than for the ordinary teachers. The 
National Union of Teachers holds, however, 16 of the 24 
seats on the teachers’ panel of the Burnham Committee, and 
its views are likely to carry the greatest weight. 
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Shorter Notes 


It had been expected that the House of Commons would 
defeat the Government’s proposal to exempt the Festival of 
Britain’s fun fair from the provisions of the Sunday 
Observance Acts. What was not expected was that the 
Majority against Sunday opening should be so large—389 
votes to 134. One wonders whether a vote that was secret 
as well as free would have been different. The effect on 
the festival’s finances may be serious. So, too, will be the 
effect on public opinion, at home and abroad, when the 
festival opens and week-end visitors to it find that, in the 
name of liberty and of the Sabbath, they are kept out of 
the fun fair and perhaps, as an inevitable consequence, out 
of the whole of the Festival Pleasure Gardens as well. 


* 


In spite of the disapproval expressed by the Minister of 
Education and the Minister of Health, Durham County 
Council has reaffirmed its decision to require all its employees 
to be members of a trade union or appropriate professional 
organisation. Even when allowance is made for the frequent 
verbal extravagances of local councillors, the speech of the 
Socialist mover of the motion was remarkable. He is 
reported to have said that if the council went back on its 
decision it would amount to a death blow to the trade union 
movement not only in County Durham but in the whole 
country. The blow dealt to the liberty of the individual, if 
the decision is enforced, is evidently of no consequence. 





Let the People Sing 


The enthusiasm with which this music has been received 
at the National Concerts given in Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
is an event in the history of the progress of the people. . . 
Though we have not all at once got composers and clever 
musicians of our own, this enthusiasm will probably be 
the germ of many, and lay the foundation of our becoming 
a musical people. Why is it that all at once . . . music 
has become popular, has awakened national and dormant 
feelings, and kindled enthusiasm? ... A great deal more 
is, we think, due to the different description of people 
who now attend the theatres. The price at both admits 
of the presence of those who never think of profaning the 
opera with their presence, and who rarely get beyond the 
pit of a large theatre. They belong to a class who are not 
so fashionable as to have no emotions. ... The persons 
who repair to the opera go thither, as the rule, already 
cloyed with the pleasures of the day. For them the music 
is only a little nectar after a great multitude of other 
sweets. They can no more relish it with the same zest as 
the working classes, than they relish their food when t::y 
never know the pain of hunger, and are continually kept 
stuffed full to the very throat. For them music is mis- 
placed. It is something, indeed, they can easily pay for, 
as they buy soft woollens and fur-lined garments to shieid 
them, who are already well covered, from the cold ; but 
it is nothing that they want, nothing that they have an 
appetite for, and nothing they can enjoy with much delight. 
Every one, we presume, has seen that the very music which 
has fallen cold and dead from the best-trained orchestra on 
the ears of a fashionable audience . . . when performed on 
a street organ sets half the nurse-maids and half the 
children within hearing of it beating time or dancing. . . . 
When music is restored to its true place amongst us... 
when it cheers the workshop and enlivens the plough— 
then it will be duly appreciated ; and, amongst an indus- 
trious people . . . it will be as successfully cultivated as the 
art of spinning cotton or making cutlery. 


The Economist 


November 30, 1850 
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Letters to the Editor 


Life Without Dollars 


Sir—In The Economist of November 
25th you put forward a strong case for 
the early pruning of the United King- 
dom’s import restrictions. May I point 
to one important implication of your 
argument for putting this in hand now 
rather than waiting yet another year ? 
As you say, it is unlikely that another 
$1,300 million could be added to the 
dollar reserve in 1951 by continued 
austerity. The reserve is unlikely to be 
wholly adequate, therefore, even in a 
year’s time for a return to sterling con- 
vertibility. If this is the goal of policy 
the same means will be required whether 
it is explored now or later. The means 
are simply extraordinary assistance in 
one form or another. Naturally an 
increase in the price of gold would be 
preferable to us but it would not be easy 
to convince Congress that this should be 
done. The alternative is that of obtain- 
ing an overdraft from the Federal 
Reserve System to underwrite converti- 
bility. There is nothing novel in the 
suggestion, for ECA has not only pro- 
vided initial working capital for the 
European Payments Union but also 
holds an “administrative assistance 
fund ” to help members threatened with 
depletion of reserves. The existence of 
the guarantee would be likely to dis- 
courage any substantial pressure on 
sterling and so contribute to the restora- 
tion in confidence. It would also greatly 
facilitate the permanent settlement of 
the problem of the sterling balances 
which overhangs the convertibility issue. 
—Yours faithfully, 

D. J. MORGAN 


Edgware, Middlesex 


Transport in Trouble 


Sir,—Since I was chief accountant of 
the LMS Railway Company for the ten 
years 1937-47 (and have recently retired 
as the chief financial officer of the Rail- 
way Executive), it will no doubt be 

_accepted that I have some qualification 
to challenge certain of the views ex- 
pressed in Mr George Cadbury’s letter 
published in your issue of November 
18th, particularly in regard to the finan- 
cial aspects of this subject. 


In his third paragraph Mr Cadbury 
states that “at last . . . the actual costs 
of running ” the formerly railway-owned 
ports are ascertained, as though such a 
procedure had not been followed in the 
days of railway ownership. The fact is 
that from 1928 onwards at least, the 
receipts and expenses of the railway- 
owned docks were required to be separ- 
ately published in global totals for each 
of the four main line rai!way companies. 
To arrive at these results the companies 
had to inform themselves as to the 
running costs of each dock, and such 
detailed results were continuously before 
the railway managements and their docks 
experts. 


Mr Cadbury goes on to say in relation 
to those docks that “development has 
been no longer hampered by the exigen- 


cies of railway finance.” Several millions 
of pounds were in fact spent by the main 
line railway companies on their docks 
undertakings (the figures were published 
annually in their statutory accounts), and 
no better example could be quoted than 
the recently opened Ocean Terminal at 
Southampton, which has cost probably 
over £750,000 and was designed and 
authorised during the period prior to 
nationalisation. 

Whilst all will agree with Mr Cadbury 
that the transfer of the railway-owned 
docks has been effected smoothly and 
without friction, it will also be fair to 
add that this has been due in consider- 
able measure to the expert knowledge 
possessed by the Railway Executive and 
its highly trained “docks” officers. It 
would be interesting to know the basis 
of Mr Cadbury’s claim that the current 
financial results have shown the advan- 
tage of the change. Wherever in the 
past there were  railway-cum-docks 
officers for the various ports, and 
separate officers are now functioning, 
additional expenditure will, of course, 
ensue. 

Of the railway-owned waterways Mr 
Cadbury contends there was “ shocking 
neglect” and that the railways “ had 
neither financial resources nor incentive 
to keep them in first-class order.” This 
disregards the fact that when they were 
in railway ownership there were the full 
resources of the main line companies 
at hand. There is not space to re-argue 
the well-worn question of incentive. The 
true answer, I suggest, was a matter of 
transport economics, with dwindling 
canal traffic on offer. Has Mr Cadbury 
forgotten that even during the last war, 
when transport demands __ generally 
reached a peak never previously experi- 
enced in this country, the carryings of 
the canals were on a falling grade ? 

It is good to learn from Mr Cadbury 
that the Docks Executive’s financial 
results are improving ; so are those of 
the Railway Executive, and I suggest that 
in both cases a major factor is the in- 
crease in charges which became effec- 
tive in May last. In any event, the two 
Executives’ results are part of a whole, 
which—it is to be hoped—will not suffer 
uneconomic transfer from rail to canal. 

On Mr Cadbury’s final point that the 
Railway Executive is hardly constituted 
to deal with “the greater number of 
problems” which he says the Docks 
Executive has to face, I feel confident in 
stating that all the necessary knowledge 
was held by the Railway Executive and 
its expert officers, who have suffered the 
distractions involved in effecting the 
smooth changeover which Mr Cadbury 
so rightly records.—Yours faithfully, 


GEORGE MORTON 
Chorley Wood 


Plan for Coal 


Sir—In The Economist of November 
18th the National Coal Board was 
criticised for giving weight to the social 
consequences which might result from 
curtailing output in certain coalfields, 


You said: “ The plan is at present a se 
of proposals for discussion with the 
miners and later for approval by the 
Minister of Fuel. It is not the board’ 
responsibility itself to weaken the criteria 
of economic efficiency from the start.” 


One advantage of a nationalised 
industry is that it can take the divergence 
between “private” and “ social” pro- 
ducts into account before action. The 
alternative would be for the board to 
plan to create, as a byproduct of its pro- 
duction plans, hardship and injustice of 
which it must be aware, but of which it 
refrains from warning its responsible 
Minister. The Board knows the prob- 
abilities of incidence and dimension 
better than the officials of the Ministry: 
it can balance them more objectively 
than the miners. Is it to rely upon 
Parliament having the time, the foresight 
and the expert knowledge to originate, 
as well as to pursue, an informed dis- 
cussion at the appropriate early date ? 


Economic efficiency, which is rightly 
stressed in your article as the proper 
criterion of the plan, has included such 
considerations as these since Mill—or 
certainly since Marshall. The Board is 
right to include them in its preliminary 
plans for discussion: there is stl] a 
difference between economics and 
accountancy.—Yours faithfully, 

HENRY SMITH 

Ruskin College, Oxford 


Communist Teachers 


Sir—The argument of your note on 
the recent debate in the House of 
Commons on Communist teachers is a 
little difficult to follow. You admit that 
in default of any evidence that such 
teachers abuse their trust, the Minister 
can do nothing. Similarly, I assume you 
would agree that, again in default of 
such evidence, local authorities who 
employ the teachers should do nothing. 
But you say that the Minister “ should 
express some understanding of the prob- 
lem of local authorities responsible for 
appointing teachers.” In response to a 
direct question, Mr Hardman said that 
he regretted the recent decision of the 
Middlesex County Council to bar Com- 
munists from certain teaching posts. His 
reply seems to me to show a wider 
understanding of the situation than your 
note implies. 

This is no new problem and has only 
been made to look like one by those who 
have unfortunately caught the prevailing 
American disease of MacCarthyism. We 
have had Communist teachers in our 
schools and universities for years, and 
never yet have their opponents been able 
to bring a shred of evidence to support 
the charges that they make against them. 
I should have hoped that a liberal paper 
like The Economist would have been the 
first to support the Minister in his stand 
for elementary justice even for those with 
whose opinions he must disagree 2s 
strongly as do you and I.—Yours 
faithfully, 

SHENA D. SIMON. 


Didsbury, Manchester 
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SAVE TIME....SAVE MONEY eece 













INCREASE ACCOUNTING 
EFFICIENCY WITH THE 


All new— 
Low price 
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Old friends to know. Old books to read. 
Old wood to burn. Old wine to drink. And 


let us add—old shoes to wear. But they 
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18” Dual Feed Carriage. Operation is 
reduced to utmost simplicity so that the 
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Alarm! Fully automatic; no 
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A Frontiersman of 1950 


Long before the evening papers reach the homing city 
workers Angus Macnaughton’s * quiet work has been done. 
Fenimore Cooper would have delighted in this 1950 
frontiersman, wise in the ways of the moose, the flighting of 
wild geese and the feeding time of brown trout in the deep 
still lakes of Canada. Although employed by the largest 
combined pulp and paper mill in existence . . . Bowaters, at 
Corner Brook, in the Canadian Province of Newfoundland 
. .. Angus knows little of cities, and cares less. Angus is a 
Bowater timber cruiser. With aerial 
photographs as his guide, he pene- 
trates deep into the virgin forests, 
to check that the spruce and balsam 
fir shown on them are trees of 
seventy years growth and the right 
diameter to feed the ever-hungry 
jaws of the great mills at Corner 
Brook. On his reports will depend 
the location of logging camps the following summer and 
ultimately the raw material for newsprint and other papers 
the year after that. But before ever the cross-cut saws drone 
and the scented chips spout up from the bright axes Angus 
has moved deeper into the wilderness. Dour by nature and 
silent by long habit, Macoavchton would never boast what 
he well knows to be true: that timber cruisers are born, not 
made, and no machine can ever take their place. 








=———— The whole wealth of Bowater craftsmanship, experience 


»—p B= and research in the art of making paper — 


the ‘know-how’ in short — is freely at your service. 








THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


GREAT BRITAIN * CANADA * AUSTRALIA * SOUTH AFRICA * U.S.A * NORWAY * SWEDEN 
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THIS CHRISTMAS— 


Make it cigars 


For personal friends and business friends—cigars. No 
other gift is likely to give as much pleasure. None, by 
long accepted tradition, is more essentially right. And 
the right cigar? That, it is safe to say, is a good Jamaica. 
Makea note of the name La Tropical. A very fine Jamaica 
cigar—and mild. Remember, the occasional cigar smoker 
usually prefers a mild cigar. 
In cedar boxes of 10, 25 and 50. 


In cartons of 5. In all the usual sizes from 
2/5d. upwards; Petitas 1/6d. 


LA TROPICAL 


DE LUXE 
Finest Jamaica Cigars 





Sole importers: 
Lambert & Butler, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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Books and Publications 
The Trial of Alger Hiss 


A Generation on Trial. By Alistair Cooke. 


Seeds of Treason. 
pages. 128, éd. 


It is remarkable that only one news- 
paper in England understood enough of 
the importance of the Alger Hiss case to 
print daily reports of the trials. But 
it is fortunate that the Manchester 
Guardian was that one because, in Mr 
Alistair Cooke, it had the only re- 
porter who could do justice to its 
tragedy. “A Generation on Trial” 
contains the essence of his day-to-day 
reporting and, as its title suggests, an 
attempt to put the story in its true his- 
torical perspective. It is, as he says, the 
story of a man “ who was judged in one 
decade for what he was said to have done 
in another.” For saying this he has 
been rather petulantly taken to task by 
American reviewers, some of whom un- 
doubtedly felt the cap coming down on 
their heads and wondered how closely 
it would fit. Asking, with some indigna- 
tion, Whether Mr Cooke thought that 
every New Dealer was a Communist 
spy, they missed the point that, outside 
the actual court (in which only the 
formal part of the trials of Alger Hiss 
took place), the whole New Deal, and 
its high priest, Mr Roosevelt, was being 
tried, indirectly, for “softness to Com- 
munism.” The authors of “Seeds of 
Treason,” who have not been criticised 
by the ex-fellow-travellers, admit as 
much when they call their book “the 
story of an era, an anatomy of that time 
in American history when Communism 
was a polite word and a fashionable 
avocation.” 


Mr Cooke recollects those tortured 
months in the Federa] Court House in 
New York with admirable objectivity 
(he has been criticised for not saying 
whether he thought Hiss was guilty or 
not, though his opinion is implicit in his 
reporting), but with considerable per- 
turbation. He found it hard to be 
temperate, as he admits, about “ the 
gallivantings of a drunken press and the 
interference in personal liberty of Con- 
gressional committees ” ; he was shocked 


By R. De Toledano and V, Lasky, 


Rupert Hart Davis. 342 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Secker and Warburg. 295 


that “ there is apparently no rule against 
advertising the holy secrets of the jury 
room —with the result that the jury in 
the second trial knew that only four 

idiots had refused to believe 
Whittaker Chambers in the first ; and he 
was horrified at the criticism of the 
judge, in which Congressmen joined, 
after the verdict in the first trial. The 
newspapers, as he says, “ printed attacks 
on the fitness and presumed personal 
sympathies of the judge” (Mr Kaufman 
had been appointed by Mr Truinan). 
“All this,” he observes, “made up a 
fairly obscene travesty of our boasted 
freedom of the press.” And he con- 
cludes, rightly in the view of anyone used 
to English justice, that 

certain principles, which are irrespective 

of the innocence or guilt of Alger Hiss, 

and which I take to be fundamental to 
our survival as a free society that is also 

a decent one, were flouted long before 

this affair came to trial. 

This solicitude for justice has 
obviously proved incomprehensible to 
American anti-Communists who appear 
to believe, with the enemy, that the end 
justifies the means. They “ debased the 
political trial and the personal tragedy 
of Hiss and Chambers by writing about 
the one without misgiving and the other 
without compassion.” Ripest of this 
breed are the authors of “Seeds of 
Treason,” Messrs. Toledano and Lasky. 
Their style is irritating and suggests that 
their collaboration was so close that one 
of them wrote the first half of each 
sentence and the other the second. Sen- 
tences are inclined to begin with a bang 
(the Newsweek contribution) and end 
with the bureaucratic whimper of a 
Scripps-Howard paper. (“ Once he had 
reached that cross-roads” begins one, 
only to peter out with “implement his 
conclusions.”) 

But their style is distinguished by 
comparison with the quality of mind it 
illuminates. To them Whittaker 


Chambers was “a man_ superbly 
equipped to express . . . the inner con- 
viction which made his words stand a3 
truth ”—and this during the hearings 
before the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee when, as he admitted later, he 
came far from telling the whole truth. 
This peccadillo they describe as coming 
“perilously close to perjury,” while at 
another point they refer airily to “ some 
books he had borrowed from Columbia 
without taking the Jibrarian into his con- 
fidence.” Indeed, their account is made 
largely valueless by what seems to be 
a worship of Chambers, probably based 
on adolescent excitement at the melar 
drama in the life of one “ long resigned,” 
as Mr Cooke describes him, “to a life 
of profound error and disillusion and the 
hope perhaps of a little peace and quiet 
before the end came,” and a hatred of 
Hiss, which has a more obvious base in 
the contemplation of those differing 
social leve]Js which are not supposed to 
exist in American society. (They seldom 
mention the State Department, except 
as “the striped-pants boys.”) 

“Seeds of Treason” is only of value 
when it is quoting from others, particu- 
larly in the long excerpts from the 
Official records, Both books print the 
transcript of the great confrontation 
scene, which was the turning-point in 
the case; and Messrs Toledano and 
Lasky were undoubtedly right to reprint, 
from an article in the Progressive, Mr 
James Wechsler’s theory that Chambers 
was then “imploring Hiss to acknow- 
ledge the degree of guilt already ascribed 
to him—mere association with the Com- 
munist ring.” According to Mr 
Wechsler’s view, “Hiss misinterpreted 
Chambers’s initial failure to produce the 
documents as assurance that he never 
would ; and Chambers was equally con- 
fident that Hiss, correctly understanding 
his gesture, would never sue for libel.” 

Ironically, perhaps, for the authors of 
“Seeds of Treason,” it is not they but 
Mr Cooke who, by his very cbjectivity— 
and his insistence on the importance of 
the typewriter and the documents which 
were typed on it—leaves the reader with 
fewer doubts about the guilt of Alger 
Hiss and a less urgent desire that it may 
be disproved. 
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The Communists’ Rise to 
Power 


The East European Revolution. By 
Hugh Seton-Watson, 
22s. 6d. 


Methuen. 395 


pages. ; 


In an earlier book, published in 1945, 
the author described the political scene 
in Eastern Europe between the wars. 
This work was the result of personal 
experience and travel in these regions, 
and presented as a history essay on 
the background of events under the im- 
pact of the Second World War. The 
present volume is less personal in tone, 
and more definitive in judgment. Its 
purpose is “to describe and to analyse 
the Sovietisation of Eastern Europe,” and 
it is based on the careful study of avail- 
able sources in the languages of the 
countries concerned, of which the author 
has a wide knowledge. Much of the 
material used is not available in English 
at all and the work will take its place 
as an essential source of reference upon 
the subject. 

The book is thoroughly done, and the 
story of the seizure of power by the 
Communist parties of Eastern Europe 4s 
surely constructed. Differences of his- 
torical development are in some cases 
deliberately unemphasised in order to 
give an effective impression of the uni- 
form development of contiguous Com- 
munist States throughout that region. 
The author has taken up a clear 
position :— 

The human race outside the terri- 
tories controlled by the Soviet govern- 
ment falls into two categories—agents 
and enemies. In the controlled terri- 
tories and the Soviet Union itself, there 
are three categories—communists, 
slaves and enemies. 

And again:— 

The Soviet state banks and _ state 
trusts have their men in the “ liberated ” 
countries. Soviet bankers and managers 
sit in well-carpeted offices in Bucarest 
and Warsaw and Budapest and Prague 
and Sofia, not to mention Tirana, the 
Alma-Ata of the Balkans. They differ 
from the American managers in Rio—or 
the British managers in Teheran—only in 
their much greater power to inspire fear 
and compel obedience. 

The stages of Sovietisation are clearly 
shown in each country, and a rigid and 
monotonous pattern stands out :—first, 
the genuine coalition of anti-fascist 
parties ; then, the bogus coalition; and 
finally, the “ monolithic” regime. The 
final stages of the process are reached 
in the trials of those Communist leaders 
who question in the smallest degree 
complete subordination to Soviet 
Policy :— 

Consolidation of communist power in 
Eastern Europe was interpreted in prac- 
tice as increased subjection of the parties 
to Moscow. In 1948 and 1949 purges of 
“nationalist deviationists ” took place in 
most East European countries. These 
purges corresponded to the victory with- 
in the party leaderships of the “ Musco- 
vites” over the wartime resistance 
leaders. 

Throughout the book, the author’s 
judgment is sober and unequivocal, and 
he has produced an invaluable account 
of the history of half of Europe in recent 
years. There is no special pleading, and 
gnuch realism. 


Twentieth-Century 
Protestant 


and Other 
By George Orwell. — Secker and 
212 pages. 108, 


Shooting an Elephant 
Essays. 
Warburg. 


It is difficult to say whether George 
Orwell was a great or merely a very 
remarkable writer. His early death 
makes it impossible to judge whether he 
possessed one of the ingredients of 
literary greatness—a sustained output of 
works and ideas of the first rank; and it 
depends largely on how the world goes 
whether the two books on which his 
reputation chiefly rests, “ Animal Farm ” 
and “ Nineteen Eighty Four,” will take 
their place with “Gulliver’s Travels ” 
and “The Tale of the Tub,” or will 
appear merely as very acute and readable 
political pamphlets. But about Orwell’s 
remarkableness there can be no question. 
No writer in England, Europe or 
America saw more quickly or more 
acutely the ideological trap which 
Stalinism and Communism had set for 
the respectable left wing or “ Progres- 
sive” intelligentsia of the western 
democracies. No left - wing writer 
argued with more urgency or Cogency 
that totalitarianism is tyranny and that 
the suppression of human rights is 
wicked whether it be perpetrated in the 
name of crown, pope or people. He 
brought to the task a biting unsentimen- 
tality which cut through the pious clichés 
of the blimp and the Russophil intelli- 
gentsia alike. Orwell’s plain language 
did far more than the apocalyptic 
prophecies of Mr James Burnham to 
arouse intellectual opinion in Britain to 
the true nature of the problem which 
confronts the western democracies. 


This latest volume is necessarily some- 
thing of a rag bag, since it includes essays 
written as far apart as 1931 and 1919. 
The first three pieces, two on Burma and 
one on his experiences in the free ward 
of a municipal hospital in Paris, have 
the particular interest of showing the 
extent to which Orwell admired the 
soldierly virtues of the British officer 
and colonial administrator, as much as 
he loathed the sterility, snobbishness and 
moral cowardice of conventional prewar 
Conservatism. It was not the system so 
much as the complacency with which 
the system failed by its own standards 
that aroused his contempt. Two of the 
essays, “ The Prevention of Literature ” 
and “Second Thoughts on James 
Burnham,” are interesting as the tenta- 
tive working out of the ideas which 
formed the basis of “ Nineteen Eighty 
Four.” Finally, a selection of book 
reviews and literary essays shows that, 
in spite of his ill-health, he had a deep 
capacity for enjoyment—of children’s 
books, music-hall songs, nonsense 
poetry, and mild schoolboy vulgarity. 
Possessed of better than average intellect, 
no one was ever less of a “ parlour pink ” 
than Orwell. His indictment both of 
tyranny and of the spiritual mediocrity 
of the free society was based on direct 
experience of being a toad beneath the 
harrow. Whatever his final literary 
reputation, he must be given a most 
honoured place in the great protesting 
tradition that stretches down from Piers 
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Plowman, of men who do not speculate 
overmuch on the form of ideal society 
but who, knowing hunger, squalor and 
oppression to be wicked and unlovely 
things, put their best energies jnto 
saying so. 


Poverty and Pr 
in the Colonies 


Wealth of Colonies. 
cock, Cambridge University Press, 84 
pages. 7s. 6d. 


The title that Professor Hancock has, 
for publication, put upon his Marshall 
Lectures is, as he himself suggests, 
rather misleading. There is need for a 
systematic inquiry into the nature and 
causes of the wealth (or poverty) of 
colonies ; the bare bones of the thesis 
might perhaps be put in their place in 
a couple of lectures ; and Professor Han- 
cock, with his historical mind and his 
storehouse of practical instances, is the 
man to do it. But that is not what he 
has attempted in this little book. He 
takes the reader on one or two pleasant 
and instructive nature rambles within 
the large territory marked out by his 
title; but without a map and a 
systematic classification to guide him 
the reader may at the end be left 
wondering where the points Professor 
Hancock has been making fit into the 
framework. 


ress 


By W. K Han- 


The thesis, so far as it emerges, is one 
of caution and scepticism about the 
twentieth-century doctrine that with a 
little free capital and a dash of educa- 
tion “under-developed countries” can 
in a generation be turned into pros- 
perous and stable communities. There 
are some such communities which, with 
very little to go on, have developed 
astonishingly fast; there are others 
which, with every advantage, have made 
very little progress. It would seem to 
follow that the formula for rapid 
economic and social development has 
several elements—of which access to 
capital is one, but not the only one— 
and that all the elements must be present 
before success is possible. Professor 
Hancock sketches, rather than enun- 
ciates, this thesis and directs flashes of 
illumination at parts of it— 

When I try to assess the speed with 
which a West African middle class may 
be expected to achieve real and enduring 
power, I observe not only its political 
but its economic behaviour. What does 
it do with its savings ? 

or again 

There are many success stories which 
illustrate this truth [that _ political 
advancement must be accompanied and 
sustained by economic advancement]. 
But there are also many failure stories 
which show the dangers that threaten a 
country . . . when its politicians are 
ardent but its peasants inert. 
Everything that Professor Hancock 

writes has qualities of lucidity and sweet 
reasonableness. But there is a danger 


in always showing people how very 
complex the whole subject of colonial 
development is; they demand a guide 
who will show them the way out of the 
maze. Could not Professor Hancock 
oblige ? 
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“‘ Wear wool,” explained Dr. Jaeger in 1881, “ and your health 
will improve, for these reasons. One, wool retains heat but 
excludes cold. Two, wool keeps you dry by absorbing damp. 
Three, wool is the most comfortable, natural and hygienic 
clothing.” These were the theories on which the House of 
Jaeger was founded, 

Today, Jaeger leads the world in wool fashions. They never 
compromise on quality, They use only the purest wool, made 
from the finest animal fibres. Their designers are the best in 
Britain. So that Jaeger has come to be—both within the 
trade and to the public—“ the fashion name for wool”. And it 
is a great tribute to their leadership that the House of Jaeger 
has been chosen to occupy one of the nine special shops in 





















the Festival Pleasure Gardens . .. to present their merchandise 
to the many who will visit us from overseas in 1951. 
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Bactrian camel Vicuna Merino sheep Leicester sheep Alpaca 





Angora goat 





DO GHILDREN TALK T.1I.? 


A small boy ona tricycle. Nothing special about that — unless he thinks 
he’s a dirt-track rider, when you have to look out. But a few generations 

Ib had nothing more excitin The letters TI stand for Tube Investments 
ago there was no T.I., and most small boys had nothing more exciting jy iy or The Adelphi, London, W.C2 
to ride than a tea-tray. No trikes, no children’s bikes, no rocking boats, (Trafalgar 5633). They also stand for the 


; aes . , . thirty producing companies of the TI 
or chutes, or slides, or climbing frames, or half the things clever people Group, whose specialist skills are co- 
manufacture from (as it happens) T.I. materials. Nor much help from — ordinated in the general field of light 

; " engineering to produce essential mechan- 
Mother, either, with no T.I. to help her run the house. j ical parts for a thousand and one 
Yet even to-day, funny thing, you hardly ever hear a child mention T.I. things which everybody uses. 
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THE 
BRITISH COLONIES 


Third Survey by 





On December 5, The Times will publish as a 
separate supplement a Third Survey of the 
British Colonies. ‘This offers a comprehensive 
picture of the changing order of things in the 
African territories to-day. 

Professor S. H. Frankel, Professor of Colonial 
Affairs at Oxford, contributes an article on 
general economic development in Africa; Mr. 
John Gaitskell, managing director of the Gezireh 
Cotton Growing Board, writes on peasant agri- 
culture ; Professor Frank Debenham writes on 
water resources; and Mr. Kenneth Robinson 
reviews population problems. Other articles of 
economic significance deal with medical and 
veterinary services, ports, railways, roads and 
civil aviation. 

In the political and cultural field the subjects 
discussed include education, missions, the settler 


problem, and the content of African nationalism, 


To be published on December 5 


24 pages - Price 3d. 


Order your copy now 


from your local newsagent, or direct from 


THE I UBLISHER, THE TIMES, LONDON, E.C.4 


price 44d., posi free, 
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of anyone’s cigarettes (even your own) is not a 
virtue. To the hasty tempered it may be a sedative, 
to the forlorn it may be a solace; it may make the 
worried carefree, it may make the careless care 
less; for the pessimist it may be a counsel of hope, 
for the optimist it may he the confirmation of 
a dream... But even if your cigarette be a 
SOBRANIE never defend it on grounds of morality 
or necessity. It is mere pleasure undiluted—and in 


these sad times that is surely warranty enough. 


* *& * Sobranie ‘Virginia’ are 
made by the makers of Balkan 
Sebranie who have been making 
perfect cigarettes since cigarette 
smoking first began in this 
Country over seventy years ago. 








ANNOUNCING the Ideal Portable “Secretary” 


Enabies you to Take Your Business 
with You Wherever you go and 
Carry on with it as if Seated at your Desk 

















Here is an entirely new 
efficiency device which you and 
your Sales Executives can use 
with lasting benefit. 

Called the “ 2-in-1 Portable 
Desk Secretary,” it guarantees 
that, even if you have to leave 
the office at a moment’s notice, 
you will be sure to take with you in orderly form for immediate 


reference, all the correspondence, documents, notes, figures, etc., 
you will need during your absence. 











It is just as useful in your office as 
away from it, for it not only keeps your 
current papers up to date and instantly 


Portable— Take it 


This unique device enables you to take 
your business away with you and carry 
on with it anywhere. It comprises the 
“ Desk Organiser” and the “ Week-to- 
View Desk Diary,” housed in an attractive 
rexine brief oa The Desk Organiser is 
a flat, compact portfolio which holds all 


If you have to make a business 
call, attend a conference, etc., you 
simply slip these devices into the 
brief case, confident in the knowledge 
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urged, therefore, to indicate your 
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available, but also reminds you of your 
engagements, appointments and matters 
to be attended to. 


with You Anywhere 


your papers and automatically brings 
them to your notice at the right day or 
month. The “ Week-to-View Desk 
Diary” records all your engagements, 
things to be done and followed up, etc., 
and also enables you to plan your work 
for the entire week. 


that all the papers, documents, notes 
and figures you need are available for 
your immediate reference. 


FILL IN AND POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY 1 
Shaw's Efficiency 


Devices, 
180 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


t Please send me carriage paid, by return >— 


{ 
_.2-in-L Portable Desk Seeretery ie* i 


i with Genuine Rexine Despatch Case containing 
i System Desk Organiser and Shaw's 1951 Weehk-to- § 
View “Desk Diary at 62/- each, incl. Tax. 


§ Lenclose remittance of € 
lilustration of the Secretary—open. ' in payment. 


A large demand has already de- § *°™ elite 
pleted our initial stocks; you are § Address 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





In the Face of Danger 


_ Washington, D.C. 


R DEAN ACHESON, the Secretary of State, in his 
broadcast on Wednesday evening, described the 
Chinese Communist entry into the Korean war as a “ situa- 
tion of unparalleled danger.” And so it is for the world in 
general, and perhaps in particular for the people of the 
United States who have aot before been face to face with 
such a plain and immediate menace. It should be understood 
that there has not yet been time for the growth in the United 
States of that automatic popular acceptance of the responsi- 
bilities of leadership which in Britain the government has 
been able to take for granted. This is not to say that, when 
the shock of the feeling of naked loneliness has passed, the 
Americans will not stand up, as the British did after Dunkirk, 
to whatever is coming. It is only to say that the rest of the 
free world would be ill-advised to interpret as a sign of 
weakness the period of noise, and perhaps confusion, that will 
be the outward manifestation of the American adjustment to 
the new conditions of life. 


There is nothing approaching certainty about what is 
going to happen in Korea, nothing yet to prove whether 
what we are now watching is the prelude to world conflict or 
the final warning that this disaster can be avoided only by the 
united exertions of the easy-going peoples. But there seems 
in Washington at least to be reasonable certainty that deteat 
is the only alternative to the action that Mr Acheson is urging 
—to the building of a “strong and confident free world.” 
The United States Government now feels that it has the right 
to expect from its allies resolution, not gloom and defeatism. 


In the United States itself the paramount need, as Mr 
Acheson said, is unity. And unity will require not temporary 
silence but a genuine change of heart among what has been 
called “the China brigade ”"—the Senators, Congressmen 
and journalists who have been assailing the Administration’s 
policy in the Far East. Until General MacArthur notified 
the world that-an “ entirely new war ” had begun, the China 
brigade had seen themselves in the gallant role of a composite 
John Paul Jones. They had not yet begun to fight! They 
interpreted the votes which they and their Republican col- 
leagues had just been given as a mandate to board the State 
Department, make Mr Acheson walk the plank, take over 
the bridge and alter course. And when the smoke had 
cleared away they expected to be seen sailing energetically 
to the rescue of General Chiang Kai-shek and the island of 
Formosa. 


If they had any more complex ideas on how the difficult 
and dangerous situation in the Far East was to be saved, such 
ideas had not yet clearly emerged. So far as was known, 
they were not at present prepared to advocate that American 
troops should be sent to Formosa. Aid, military and 
economic, for the Generalissimo was the short-term objective. 
The long-term objective had not been revealed. 


Throughout the election campaign the Republicans ex- 
Pressed themselves with great thoroughness on what they 
did not want. They did not want the Chinese Communists 
to replace the Chinese Nationalists in the United Nations. 
One of the many charges brought against Mr Acheson was 


that he had offered only “token” resistance to the advent 
of the Communists at Lake Success. Of the resolution in 
the General Assembly to admit Chinese Communist repre- 
sentatives Mr Acheson said: “I ask you to vote this resolu- 
tion down, and to do it quickly.” But that was not enough, 
though it had enraged Peking. That Mr Acheson had 
forborne even to encourage any discussion of the question 
whether there might be an argument in logic and self-interest 
for United States recognition of the Communist regime 
counted for nothing. 


What was charged against Mr Acheson, the State Depart- 
ment and the Democratic Administration was that they had 
failed to secure a continent which was always outside the 
limits of American power. The splendid benefits of hina- 
sight were unveiled for every voter to see. It was proved 
beyond doubt that the Chinese Communists were not the 
agrarian liberal reformers some people had hoped they would 
be, that the chances that they would join the Kuomintang in 
a coalition government were not as good as was believed 
when General Marshall was sent to China in 1945. 


* 


It was true, as charged, that Mr Acheson and his depart- 
ment had once minimised the importance of Korea and 
anticipated the fall of Formosa ; it was true that six months 
before the Seventh Fleet went to Formosan waters President 
Truman had made a statement which led most of the world 
to conclude that the United States was washing its hands 
of the island for good. But the question at issue has ceased 
to be whether the State Department and the Administration 
were wrong when they might have been right, or whether 
the Republicans, if they had been in power, would have 
been able to produce any different result in China. The 
question at issue is whether, in the climate the Republican 
attack has created, the State Department and the Administra- 
tion will be able to do what knowledge and prudence show 
to be necessary in a situation of immediate danger. 


The attack has created a public impression that Mr 
Acheson is somehow pursuing a “ soft” policy in the Far 
East, is “coddling” the Communists and is taking the 
“weak” line. And so, though it is well realised in the 
State Department that truculence in Korea, provocation in 
Formosa and intransigence towards the Chinese Communists 
at Lake Success can lead only to trouble—not the least 
aspect of which might be a split among the western powers 
in the United Nations, brought about by flat refusals to 
pursue the American line—the State Department has felt 
itself obliged to behave as though these were the policies it 
had in mind. 


To know what should be cone and not be able to do it, 
because “the American people won’t stand for concessions 


‘**AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 
to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. 
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to the Communists,” must plainly impose upon Mr Acheson 
and his colleagues strains and frustrations which entitle them 
to respectful sympathy in other quarters. But the free nations 
with whom the United States is allied, and which, by virtue 
of its strength, it is called upon to lead, can probably be 
forgiven if they have begun to feel that the implications of 
current phenomena in the American democracy are more 
serious than the discomforts the State Department is suffer- 
ing. For it is the peace of the world that appears to be at 
stake. 


There is general agreement in Washington that the best 
hope of restoring conditions in which the State Department 
could move towards a Far Eastern policy wise enough and 
consistent enough to secure and maintain the heart-felt sup- 
port of the rest of the free world, lies in a genuine revival by 
the Administration of the bipartisan technique out of which 
such brave and original inventions as the Marshall Plan and 
the North Atlantic Pact originally sprang. It is seen now 
that it is not enough that two Republicans, Senator Lodge, 
of Massachusetts, and Mr John Foster Dulles, should sit in 
the American delegation at Lake Success or in the State 
Department itself. Now that Congress is back in Washing- 
ton, the case for exhaustive briefings and full consultations 
between the Administration and the Republican Party’s 
leaders and Far Eastern specialists seems to be unanswerable. 
The first requirement for a meeting of minds is a shared 
knowledge of the available facts ; and until the Administra- 
tion has made available to those who disagree with it the 
knowledge it alone possesses, it will not have done all that 
can be done to create in America the unity that is the most 
urgent necessity of the moment. 


It will be easier now to share the knowledge. The crisis, 
which may get worse before it gets better, offers an oppor- 
tunity for an honest meeting of minds. If this can be 
achieved in Washington, the Americans wii! feel that it should 
be matched, in both good sense and self interest, by the 
allies of America. 


Chaos in Colour 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK] 


IF any part of the American television industry is free from 
chaos, it remains invisible even to the possessor of a giant 
17-inch viewing screen. From its effect on the appearance 
of cities to its repercussions in the legal world, this publicly 
conducted private enterprise puts everything it touches out 
of focus. Within the industry iself, the corporations that 
telecast are at war with each other, with the makers of tele- 
vision sets, and with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, whose duty it is to keep the air-waves in 
order. By only the width of a televised line did they 
avoid being at war with their actors. Meanwhile, the 
industry’s rapid growth has upset the advertising world, the 
amusement business, the manufacturers of children’s play 
clothes, the educators and the architects who, having planned 
the spire of the Empire State Building as a hitching post for 
dirigibles, must now push it 222 feet higher, so that it may 
launch Hopalong Cassidy and other television programmes 
into the air 1,472 feet above the pavement. 


It was the controversy over colour television which pre- 
cipitated this chaos, and the confusion has not been cleared 
up by the FCC’s decision in favour of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System’s method. The chaos may in fact continue 
for half a year or more while the Federal District Court 
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in Chicago decides whether or not the FCC ignored the 
public interest by giving CBS permission to start coloyr 
transmissions, as the rival Radio Corporation of America 
contends, and while the Supreme Court makes up its mind 
whether or not to accept the case on appeal. Meanwhile. 
CBS is prevented from transmitting colour programmes 
commercially. RCA’s rancour in this matter is explained 
by the fact that the colour system that has been officially 
approved is that of its worst enemy, while the best word 
said for the product of its own elaborate laboratories was 
the comment of Variefy magazine: “ RCA lays an off-colour 
egg.” 

The general effect is somewhat that of David facing 
Goliath, for CBS is a small company which makes broad- 
casting its principal business ($50 million total current assets 
at the end of 1949, $105 million gross sales that year), while 
RCA is three times as large ($150 million total current assets, 
$396 million gross sales in 1949). But RCA’s pre-eminence 
is not as a broadcaster: in the name of its subsidiary, the 
National Broadcasting Company, it operates only six stations. 
CBS has seven. The major part of RCA’s income is derived 
from the manufacture and sale of gramophone records, 
phonographs, radio and television sets, electronic equipment 
and supplies—reason enough why RCA acts in the current 
battle like a manufacturer with a vested interest in the 
Status quo. 


The two companies have clashed repeatedly, and always 
aroused wide public interest. Their present fight over 
colour began when a young scientist fresh from Europe 
produced, in CBS’s laboratories, a mechanical process for 
televising in colour which was far superior to any electronic 


process yet ready. CBS asked for permission to employ. 


it in the early days of commercial television, but the FCC 
was intent on giving RCA’s research men time to catch up. 
The price of that bit of government courtesy is obsolescence 
for the millions of sets which have since been sold, and for 
the other millions which will come off the assembly line 
before RCA’s suit is settled. For existing television sets 
cannot receive CBS’s colour transmission in black-and- 
white without adaptation and, to receive it in colour, they 
must be converted as well. 


x 


Underneath all the talk about converters, adapters, com- 
patibility and other pseudo-scientific matters in which 
Americans delight, lie the economic aspects of the matter. 
The situation can usefully, even if not altogether accurately, 
be compared with the affair of the Luddite weavers, who 
smashed looms because they feared that such technological 
improvements would destroy their jobs. RCA sues to 
restrain the televising of colour because it fears such tech- 
nological improvements will destroy its profits—especially 
from equipment which CBS’s colour will render obsolete. 
The Luddites made their mark on social and economic 
history, but the looms they resented were quickly super- 
seded by others bigger and faster. The method of tele- 
vising in colour against which RCA is protesting, with the 
law instead of the hammer, will also probably, in time, be 
superseded by another that is better. 

But there the comparison ends and the questioning begins, 
questioning which explains in part the extraordinary interest 
taken by press and public in the matter. If manufacturers 
sue today to protect their interest in patents, machine tools, 
mass production processes and inventories (RCA is said to 
have $55 million worth of black-and-white sets on hand 
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or ordered), what guarantee has the public that tomorrow 
the manufacturers of converters, adapters and sets with 
built-in colour will not be fighting in their turn to protect 
those properties against the encroachment of a newer and 
better colour process which threatens to render their devices, 
patents and machine tools obsolete? The core of the 
question is so familiar to Americans that even taxi-drivers 
discuss it after their fashion. At what point can technological 
progress properly be arrested to allow the manufacture and 
sale of a partially perfected product in a mass market ? And 
once production begins, how long should manufacturing and 
selling interests be allowed to freeze an otherwise developing 
process at an intermediate stage ? 


The problem, recurrent in many industries, is posed par- 
ticularly sharply in television because of the factor of federal 
control, and because of the. speed with which this business 
has developed. In December, 1948, there were 46 American 
stations operating, 995 advertisers and 718,000 sets in use, 
of which almost half were in the New York area, while 
St. Louis marked the western edge of possible reception. 
Now, two years later, there are 107 stations, 2,100 advertisers, 
8,000,000 sets with at least 8,000,000 antennae making town 
and country buildings look as though distracted storks had 
surveyed them for nests and then found no straw with which 
to bind their sticks. Programmes televised in New York 
are transmitted by coaxial cable as far west as Omaha, 
Nebraska, and then on by micro-wave relay stations. The 
last cable link, from Omaha to San Francisco, will be ready 
early in 1951. It is only in programme-making that tele- 
vision languishes, and here its clay feet show without apology. 
The purpose of all its technological struggles is to sell goods 
and more goods and, if programmes that fall flat on their 
faces with girl wrestlers will do it, few can be found to be 
ashamed of them. 


The stations, the advertisers, the coaxial cable, the micro- 
wave relay are all adaptable to the CBS colour process, but the 
sets—there is the sore spot. The 8,000,000 now in existence 
can be modified, at a price, to receive colour, but what about 
those now half-way through the assembly line ? Why not 
hold back the new by all available methods until the market 
for the old 1s saturated ? The American Television Dealers 
and Manufacturers association has embarked on an adver- 
tising campaign to persuade the public by fair means or foul 
to buy black-and-white sets now. Its first full-page advertise- 
ment featured a sobbing child “humiliated” at “ begging 
precious hours of television from a neighbour.” (Public 
indignation flared up, but sales nevertheless begaa to revive.) 
By the time colour television is perfected, “ you will have 
bought 2 or 3 black-and-white sets,” predicts a confident 
manufacturer, and adds hastily, “ A three-television-set home 
will be the normal thing.” 


American Notes 


Lame Duck Sitting 


The lame-duck session, which last week seemed 
destined to write only a brief and dispirited postscript to the 
Eighty-first Congress, has been given new life by the scale 
of Chinese intervention in Korea. Even Senator Taft, who 
naturally wishes to postpone any important steps until his 
party’s reinforcements arrive in January, concedes that 
this dangerous development may force Congress to sit 
throughout Christmas, to pass any legislation which may 
be required. The Republican “ re-examination ” of foreign 
Policy may be sobered by the realisation that General 
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MacArthur erred when he declared that a show of force was 
all that was needed to exact respect in Asia. But, if the 
debate goes according to schedule, it will begin with Jugo- 
Slavia, not Korea. Mr Truman considers it urgent for Con- 
gress to appropriate $85 million to supplement the emergency 
aid being rushed to combat famine and maintain Jugoslav 
independence of Russia. Some Congressmen will find it 
hard to underwrite Communists, even in the name of anti- 
Communism. 


The chief business of the session, however, is to pass a 
supplementary defence appropriation, which may be nearer 
$15 billion than $1o billion, and will raise total Governgnent 
expenditures this year to more than $70 billion. Approval 
of whatever the forces might request was not in doubt even 
before matters took a turn for the worse in Korea, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission also anticipates no difficulty 
in securing an additional $500 million to expand its facilities. 
The controversy will come over the efforts of the Democrats 
to honour their promise to the voters to pass an excess 
profits tax before Christmas. The assumption has been that 
whatever the House did, the conservatives in the Senate 
could hold the whole matter over until the new session. 
Determined not to allow the Senate to plead lack of time, 
the House Ways and Means Committee has got off to a 
flying start by riding rough-shod over Republican suggestions 
that an increase in the regular corporation tax would be a 
fairer and simpler method of finding the proposed $4 billion. 
There are signs, however, that support is growing even 
among the Democrats for a measure somewhat milder than 
the President’s proposals. If the House Bill reflects this, and 
the crisis in Asia mounts, the lame-duck session might con- 
ceivably hatch a tax egg after all. 


The President has sent no formal message to Congress, 
but he strongly favours two other measures: the extension 
of rent control, which is due otherwise to expire.at the end 
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of December, and the acceptance by the Senate of statehood 
for Alaska and Hawaii, already approved by the House. All 
that is asked for rent control is a 90-day postponement of 
the death sentence, to give the new Congress a chance to 
consider whether the decline in the rate of new building does 
not require its continuance. Opponents, however, not all of 
them Republicans, point out that under the law munici- 
palities which want to continue rent controls can apply for 
a six months’ extension; more than 600 cities have already 
done so. The outlook is even bleaker for immediate addition 
of two new stars to the flag. Although the political allegi- 
ance of Alaska is Democratic, and that of Hawaii Republican 
—tfiat is why the admission of one is conditional upon the 
other—the conservatives of both parties suspect the new 
representatives would swell the Fair Deal ranks, particularly 
as regards federal spending, while the South fears a reinforce- 
ment of the enemies of racial discrimination. 


* * * 


Holding Down Credit 


The Treasury has at last decided that, for the next few 
months at least, it can spare a hand from holding down the 
cost of the national debt to help the Federal Reserve Board 
hold down the expansion of ctedit. The large amount ($8 
billion worth) of government securities maturing between 
now and January Ist will be exchanged for a new issue of 
five-year notes at 13 per cent. Not only is this rate, } per 
cent higher than that on the most recent similar issue, a con- 





cession to the FRB’s desire that the yield on government 
securities should be made more inviting, but the length of 
the new issue also makes it more attractive than the short- 
term one which it replaces. 


The FRB hopes that, as a result, bankers will be less 
inclined to sell government securities in order to make the 
commercial loans that are one of the most volatile of the 
gases now going into the balloon of inflation. This type of 
“ private deficit financing ” has increased by nearly $5 billion 
since the end of June and the FRB has again appealed to 
banks to refrain from making loans, however sound, which 
add to the supply of money without a compensatory increase 
in. the supply of goods. Rather unexpectedly, however, the 
FRB has not yet raised the amount of reserves which banks 
are required to hold against such commercial credit. 


The Treasury’s unusual readiness to pull with, instead of 
against, the FRB seems to indicate that the Administration is 
making a last effort to peg down inflation with indirect fiscal 
and monetary controls before resorting to the direct controls 


‘on prices and wages which do not really hold down the 


balloon, but only conceal the heights to which it has risen. 
But the time is short, for the wholesale price index is at an 
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all-time high ; it is still going up, although not so fast as in 
the late summer, and the cost of living is following it. 
The real test of inflation’s moorings may come early next 
ear, when the post-Korean appropriations for armaments 
gin to compete with civilian dollars for the available supply 
of goods. So far expenditures for defence are running only 
a little higher than last year, and the great increase in indus- 
trial output has been almost entirely in civilian, not military, 
supplies. With longer hours being worked, wages rising and 
more people earning them—the unprecedented number of 
45,800,000 people were working in non-farm establishments 
in October—spending for personal consumption went up by 
a record seven per cent in the third quarter, and the demand 
for goods was outstripping production. This rise in demand 
has been discouraged, although not very sharply, as far as 
durable goods are concerned, by the controls on hire purchase 
credit imposed by the FRB during December and October. 
But unless these controls are extended, as is possible, to a 
wider range of products, they are more likely to divert the 
flow of consumer spending than to reduce its total amount. 


* * * 


Labour Looks at Some Bad Jobs 


In the opinion of labour leaders as well as of business- 
men, the Federal Reserve Board’s controls on hire purchase 
credit, and even more the National Production Authority’s 
restrictions on the use of an increasing number of metals 
after January Ist, will cut back civilian output before military 
orders are ready to take up the slack. This may mean that 
plants making automobiles, radios and so on, will have to 
close down temporarily. The Congress of Industrial Organ- 
isations, from its annual convention in Chicago, sent a strong 
protest to Washington against this lack of co-ordination, 
which it believes will cause unnecessary economic dislocation 
and “conversion unemployment.” The convention con- 
sidered that Washington was doing a bad job of economic 
mobilisation largely because trade union leaders had been 
consulted very littke about the programme, and given even 
less share in its execution. 


Labour leaders are particularly anxious at the moment to 
consolidate their position in the executive branch of the 
government since their standing with the legislative branch 
has been seriously undermined by the election. Whether or 
not this was a defeat for the Democratic Party, it was cer- 
tainly a defeat for labour, especially for the CIO which first 
led the trade unions down the road of political activity. 
In public, the blame for this bad job is being put on Repub- 
lican irresponsibility and Senator McCarthy’s misrepresenta- 
tions. But in private labour is ready to admit that it might 
have done better, in Ohio especially, if it had paid more 
attention to the qualifications of the candidates it supported 
and less to the organisation of supporting campaigns that 
often defeated their own ends. 


Another lesson of the election is that the fight against 
the Taft-Hartley Act no longer arouses the enthusiasm that 
it did. No one has yet been enslaved by the “ slave labour ” 
law ; there is little point in arguing that all trade unionists 
would be if there were an economic depression, when there 
is not even a recession in sight. This is a bad job that the 
CIO’s leaders are apparently ready to make the best of. 
They are considering whether they would not be well advised 
to agree to the amendments which even Senator Taft admits 
the Act needs, since there is now no chance whatever of out- 
right repeal before the next election. 


* x x 


Long Island Off the Rails 

The Thanksgiving holiday this year coincided with a 
number of disasters. Gales and blizzards afflicted a section 
of the eastern United States about half the size of Europe, 
killing 273 people. Cleveland and Pittsburgh were immobile 
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under two feet of snow; in New York City pedestrians 
scurried for shelter and electric signs and plate-glass windows 
came crashing to the pavement. For New Yorkers the storm 
capped an already disastrous week: on the night before 
Thanksgiving an express on the Long Island Rail Road 
crashed into the rear carriage of another train halted on the 
same line, killing 77 passengers and injuring more than 300. 


The tragedy has turned every man’s hand against the 
Long Island, whose grimy trains have brought death to 109 
passengers this year, more than double the combined fatalities 
on all railroads in the United States in 1949. No less than 
five investigations are under way, the most important being 
a three-man commission which Governor Dewey of New 
York has saddled with the task of finding ways to make the 
Long Island “ a safe, sound and efficient means ot transporta- 
tion.” That would be a wonderful transformation of a rail- 
way which has maddened its patrons for years with its 
battered equipment and irregular schedules, and which slid 
into bankruptcy in March, 1949, after losing money for 
eleven years out of the past fourteen. Last year the Nassau 
County Transit Commission alleged that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, the Long Island’s parent company, had hastened 
the insolvency by milking its subsidiary of $2,000,000 a year. 

Even if the State of New York can untangle the Long 
Island’s finances by taking it over and running it as a public 
enterprise, the basic problem of safety remains unsolved. 
Although it is technically a main line railway, its transport 
task is closer to that of a metropolitan service. The railway 
catties 400,000 passengers on 800 trains every day ; during 
rush-hours the trains leave the Pennsylvania Station on Man- 
hattan Island no more than two minutes apart. Executives 
of the railway claim that they cannot use the zutomatic 
devices which trip an underground train’s brakes when 
collision is imminent, because the trippers become fouled by 
snow on the open track during bad weather. Instead, the 
Long Island relies on automatic caution signals, but since 
the company is constantly harassed by demands for better 
service, the drivers all too frequently gamble with death by 
running through the stop lights to gain a few minutes’ time. 

Governor Dewey has promised “ drastic action” and has 
asked for the resignation of the two top executives of the 
Long Island Rail Road. This will soothe the public temper 
for a time, but strict enforcement of workable safety measures 
is needed before the Long Island passenger will again regard 
his season ticket as a right to safe transport home. 


® * * 


Closing the Door to China 


Export controls have made the China run a more 
complicated business than it was in clipper days. A Senate 
subcommittee has found, to its indignation, that some 
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£4,000,000 of Japanese copper went to Red China this 
year by way of New York City. Europeans have added 
insult to injury by discovering that the way to evade export 
controls on strategic materials is to send their Chinese 
cargoes to American ports and foreign trade zones, altering 
their destination on the way. The few American exporters 
and carriers engaged in this profitable and technically legal 
trade have been given an uncomfortable time by Senator 
O’Conor. And the Department of Commerce, which in 
the past has argued that the goods involved were unimportant 
and that controlling them would only divert the traffic 
elsewhere, has had to change its tune. An order is about to 
be issued which will apply the export regulations to goods in 
transit. 


Leakages of steel, copper, and petroleum, like abnormally 
large purchases of drugs, have become intolerable now that 
the Communist armies are launched in strength against 
General MacArthur’s troops. Even the Isbrandtsen line, 
which some time ago insisted on its right to run the 
Nationalist blockade, and is one of the targets of the present 
investigation, is unlikely to take any more full-page adver- 
tisements to argue that free trade is the foundation of peace. 

For a leakage of strategic materials, however small, to 
be countenanced by the United States, at a moment when 
it is trying to persuade Western Europe to exercise a stricter 
supervision over its exports to the Communist world, would 
also be undesirable. Moreover, Senator O’Conor’s revela- 
tions, though they no doubt make a mountain out of a mole- 
hill, might help to revive the demand, so narrowly defeated 
this summer, that aid be cut off from any country supplying 
the Soviet Union and its satellites with goods of military 
value. 


American trade with China to-day hardly provides a 
parallel with the pre-war shipment of scrap iron and 
petroleum to Japan—shipments returned with interest at 
Pearl Harbour. As Mr Sawyer pointed out in defending 
his department, exports to China fell from $273 million in 
1948 to $82.6 million in 1949, when controls began to be 
applied. Through August of this year they amounted to only 
$33 million, most of which was raw cotton, and this is now 
under export ban. A trade embargo, however, would mean 
the loss of imports worth $80 million so far this year, 
including valuable shipments of tungsten, tin, wool, and hog 
bristles. This is about equal to American imports from 
Russia and all her satellites. Some of the agitation against 
trade with Communist China undoubtedly has been stirred 
up by Nationalist agents; that government recently 
denounced its adherence to the Geneva agreement of 1947 
in order to deprive the Communists of a favourable tariff 
on Chinese dried eggs, which American bakers obstinately 
prefer to the more expensive, and unseparated, American 
product piled up in the Department of Agriculture’s store- 
cupboard. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Strasbourg in Two Minds 


(From a Special Correspondent) 


UROPE’S Consultative Assembly ended its second session 
at Strasbourg last week in a flush of optimism. But its 
satisfaction owed more to the unusually friendly atmosphere 
in which the debates were conducted than to their practical 
results. On the main issues of federation, European defence, 
and the Schuman Plan, the Assembly simply reaffirmed the 
positions it had already defined in August. The basic con- 
flicts of aim which have so far frustrated the work of the 
Council of Europe have been disguised, not removed. 


In August spokesmen of all parties in Britain and Scandi- 
navia said that their countries would not enter a European 
federation, but would neither obstruct nor encourage its 
formation without them. Nearly all the Continental delegates 
except the Catholics, even if federalist themselves in 
principle, decided against trying to create a federation with- 
out Britain and Scandinavia. The Assembly as a whole voted 
to pursue unity by creating within the framework of the 
Council of Europe specialised agencies, which member 
states should be free to join or not as they desired. This 
recommendation, with its implicit modification of the 
unanimity rule, was accepted in principle by the Committee 
of Ministers in Rome last month. 


Though federation is now dead as an immediate issue, 
many members of the Assembly made it clear last week that 
they have adopted functionalism only as a means to federa- 
tion—by the proliferation of specialised agencies with 
supranational powers. So the same battle continues on a 
different terrain. 


In considering proposals for new specialised agencies, the 
Assembly will probably be forced by its technical ignorance 
into discussing constitutional forms rather than practical 
functions. If, as is likely, the majority early decides to give 
the agencies supranational powers, they will drive most of 
the British and Scandinavian members into the role of passive 
observers. As a test case the Schuman Plan is not wholly 
encouraging. Moreover, those Continental federalists, parti- 
cularly the Socialists, who fear a federation without Britain, 
_may soon feel the same suspicion and disquiet about supra- 

national authorities which Britain refuses to join. 


Catholics versus Socialists 


Underneath these arguments about techniques of achiev- 
ing unity are emerging differences of emphasis on the place 
of a united Europe in world affairs. The British Labour 
Party, and nearly all the Scandinavians, seem to see Europe 
as the western fringe of an Atlantic community based on 
the London-Washington axis ; their main anxiety is to see 
America more deeply committed in Europe, and they will 
_ not risk closer ties with the Continent than America itself 
will assume. On the other hand, the Catholic parties now 
seem to accept the aim of a closer Continental union without 
Britain and Scandinavia, a prospect which the anti-clerical 
Socialists view with panic and which is sufficiently popular 
in neutralist quarters to frighten many others. Finally, some 
of the British Conservatives at Strasbourg find themselves 
on common ground with many opponents of a purely 
Continental union in aiming to create Stabes relations between 
Britain and the Continent than exist between members of the 


Atlantic community as a whole—they would call in the Old 
World to redress the balance of the New. These differing 
approaches towards world problems have produced tactical 
alliances in the Assembly which cut across all party and 
national divisions. 

The proper function of the Assembly within the general 
complex of European organisations remains as mysterious as 
ever. At the moment it is still trying to move in several 
directions at once. Bound by its original demand for limited 
functions but real powers, it continues its hopeless assault 
on the obstructive inertia of the Committee of Ministers. 
Last week produced some interesting — for going 
round about this great monster. Mr Mackay wants to 
commit the Council to federation as an objective, to 
dress up its organs in federalist clothes, but to leave the 
distribution of powers as laid down at present in the Statute. 
His views have already received much support; but it is 
difficult to believe that the British and Scandinavian Govern- 
ments will agree thus to aggravate the contradiction between 
the form and powers of the Council, which has already 
caused so much friction. Signor La Malfa suggested that 
the Assembly should concentrate on exploiting its consulta- 
tive role and should compel the Ministers to transmit to it 
for debate any important inter-governmental proposals before 
they are finally adopted. M. Reynaud acutely observed that 
the Committee of Ministers is withering of atrophy, and 
that the Assembly can now ignore it by appealing direct to 
the national Parliaments. 


Confusing Procedure 


The real difficulty is that all the practical fields of European 
co-operation are already better vovered by inter-governmental 
organisations like OEEC and the Atlantic Pact. Deprived 
of any unique function, the Assembly inevitably concentrates 
on expanding its powers. Most Continental politicians have 
always seen it as a federal parliament in embryo, and some 
years more of bitter experience will be needed before they 
give up the attempt to win for it legislative powers. Then, 
at last, it may develop the only role compatible with its con- 
stitution—as a forum of public opinion, holding set debates 
on major issues of the day. Last week’s debate on European. 
eae though strictly contrary to the Statute, was a useful 
example. 

On one issue there is practical unanimity. The Assembly 
must reform its method of procedure. At present every 
proposal is first referred to a committee, which immediately 
searches for a verbal formula sufficiently equivocal to receive 
majority support. Thus the end-product of every Assembly 
Session is an olla podrida of loosely drafted resolutions, 
none of which have received serious discussion on their 
merits. Last week the General Affairs Committee held eight 
long meetings, two of which lasted well after midnight. The 
proposals and counter-proposals submitted to the vote during 
these meetings were so many and confused that at umes 
even the official secretary could not minute the decisions. At 
the end of this gruelling ordeal the Committee submitted a 
report to the Assembly which at a morning’s notice required 
continuous voting for four hours on nearly thirty separate 


items. Resolutions produced under such conditions do not 
command respect. 
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Mutual Aid in the 


Commonwealth 


Tue findings of the September meeting of the Common- 
wealth Consultative Committee were published on Tuesday 
as the Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Develop- 
ment in South and South-east Asia. So far as anything 
which can be called a plan is concerned, South and South-east 
Asia must be translated as Ceylon, India, Pakistan, the 
Federation of Malaya, Singapore, North Borneo, Brunei and 
Sarawak. The original intention at the Sydney meeting last 
spring was to include the non-Commonwealth countries of 
the area ; but when it came to the point these countries were 
not yet ready or, in two cases, particularly willing to be 
associated in the enterprise. The meeting in September was 
therefore confined to representatives of the independent 
Commonwealth countries (excluding South Africa) with the 
United Kingdom representing the British colonial territories, 
and, in the last stages, representatives from Thailand and the 
associated states of Indo-China. 


Incomplete as the plan may be, it is impressive and 
revealing enough as an analysis of the specific needs of the 
territories in the area, and its drafters are convinced that 
problems of similar character and dimensions exist in the 
absentee countries. Its argument is concerned only with 
development by governments and with the finance required 
by governments for development. This is not meant to 
imply that the countries concerned have abandoned all inten- 
tion of development through private investment and enter- 
prise ; indeed, in their separate programmes all four territories 
say with varying degrees of conviction that they need, and 
will welcome, private capital from abroad. But it does imply 
recognition that development cannot be expected to look 
after itself, and that it will not take place unless governments 
intervene to give it an initial impulse. The size of this 
minimum intervention for the four Commonwealth territories 
concerned is estimated at a total cost, over a six-year period, 
of £1,868 million, of which £838 million must come from 
outside. 


Even then, the planners make only modest claims for the 
direct results of their plan, which include an increase of 
13 million acres in land under cultivation, 6,000,000 tons in 
the production of food grains and 1,100,000 kilowatts in 
electrical generating capacity. The planners insist that this 
will do no more than begin to solve the economic problems 
of the countries concerned. But they make a convincing 
case that, unless a start of this order is made, there will be 
economic and political disaster, and—rather less convinc- 
ingly—that if such a start is made, there is a good chance 
that the rest of the economic job can be done by internal 
resources and foreign private capital. 


The programmes will do little more than hold the present 
position, but it will be apparent to everyone in South and 
South-east Asia that progress is being made. The strength 
of these programmes is that they are designed to lay sound 
foundations for further development. They aim to provide 
in a six-year period the indispensable preliminary basic 
development which will pave the way for improvement in 
the future. 

The urgency of the plan lies just in this difficulty of 
holding the present situation ; it is a struggle to defeat the 
Prophecies of Malthus and the destruction and dislocations 
of war, past and present. The war, and subsequent disturb- 
ances, have reduced overall food supplies below prewar 
levels ; while rice production has just returned to 1939 levels, 
exports from rice-producing countries to rice-importing 
countries in the area are still only 2,500,000 tons as compared 
with a prewar level of 3,300,000 tons. Simultaneously, the 
number of mouths to be fed has increased by Io per cent, 
and is likely to go on multiplying at an annual rate of nearly 
2 per cent over the whole area. There must be added to this 
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the fact that, even before the war, productivity and yields 
were falling. 


The crucial problem is how to break the vicious circle of 
development needing savings which do not exist until there 
has been development. Where is the finance to come from 
when the average annual income per head over most of the 
area is £20 as compared with £400 per head in the United 
States ? The planners do not believe that much more can be 
achieved through increasing government revenues ; present 
taxes are high in relation to income and may already be 
acting as deterrents to investment. There are bleak prospects 
of any large increase in private lending to governments— 
though India and Malaya particularly expect considerable 
stimulus to direct private investment and to private lending 
to governments as development proceeds. Finally, untii 
there has been considerable development of basic services 
(transport and communications) and basic agricultural pro- 
jects (including irrigation and electric power) the scope for 
direct private investment from abroad is extremely limited. 


All the programmes have, therefore, two main factors in 
common: there is first a general emphasis on the develop- 
ment of agriculture and basic services ; between them these 
two fields account for over 70 per cent of the total pro- 
grammes. There are, of course, variations: Pakistan hopes 
for a comparatively high rate of industrial development, 
because of the need to restore some balance to an economy 
which was left by the partition without an industrial leg to 
stand on; Ceylon’s main preoccupation is, by diversifying 
its food production, to insulate an economy at present com- 
pletely vulnerable to fluctuations in demand for specialised 
exports ; the figures for the British colonial territories, inas- 
much as they reflect the needs of Singapore, are bound to 
concentrate more on social projects. But, as a whole, the 
gowernments are all concerned, in their six-year impulse 
to development, to improve those fields which have got to 
be improved before the private investor can come in. The 
tendency has been in the past for newly independent govern- 
ments to boast that they are able to industrialise themselves 
and thus end their economic as well as their political depen- 
dence on the western hemisphere. But the plan states 
firmly that: 


The increase in incomes is likely, other things being equal, 
to contribute to the expansion of world trade. The opposite 
would be true only if the development were consciously 
planned to lead towards self-sufficiency. While the pro- 
grammes provide for some diversification of the economies, 
this is not with autarky in mind. 


TABLE I—ANALYSIS OF PROGRAMMES BY PERCENTAGES 











| | British 

| India Pakistan | Ceylon { Colonial 

| Territories 
Ageiealtues: Gis coScn ds dcvdas cies 33 32 31 12-1 
Transport and communications (b) ... 38 20 22 5 
IES. 5 oon euctnhe ca eeeeen 3 18 8 18-7 
Industry and mining ............00- 10 19 6 0-2 
ee ee ee eer 16 ll 27 49°5 











(a) Includes irrigation and electric power. (5) Includes railways, roads, ports and 
harbours, etc. (c) Includes education, housing, health, etc. A 

Secondly, there is to be a very large element of foreign 
finance—in all cases just over half the total programme. In 
Pakistan and Ceylon most of this is required to pay for 
“ developmental ” imports, actually needed for the projects 
themselves. But for India and Malaya more than half the 
external finance will be required to provide (a) the balance 
of the internal finance which cannot be raised internally, and 
(b) the foreign exchange for imports of consumer goods 
needed to mop up the additional internal demand. The 
figures, which are large enough as they stand, are based on 
the assumptions that there will continue to be “a relatively 
high level of demand for their basic exports” and that the 
present exceptional prices of some basic imports will discon- 
tinue. The success of the whole scheme is thus admittedly 
“very vulnerable to changes in the level of business activity 
throughout the world.” : 
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Tas_e II—How THE PROGRAMMES WILL BE FINANCED 
(Period : July 1951-June 1957) £ Million 


British 
Colonial 
Territories 


India | Pakistan | Ceylon 














internal finance .. 


Balance of payment deficit ......... 
Sterling balance drawings ........... 
Additional external finance required... 
External fnance required for develop- 

enuntal emporee oss 06 00a0d 6bbeed 
fotal cost of development programmes 





The planners are convinced that if this amount of finance 
can be raised, at home and abroad, the countries concerned 
can in fact safely absorb the projected rate of development. 
This is what they mean when they claim that the separate 
programmes are “ realistic.” But, before they can be realised, 
the external finance must be found. Here, the planners leave 
the reader very much to draw his own conclusion, and it 
may be assumed, though it is never said, that they hope for 
some constructive conclusions by the American Government. 


Taking the five sources of external finance as analysed in 
the plan, it is clear that the bulk must come from (a) govern- 
ment loans floated in the open market (b) loans from inter- 
national institutions, and (c) government to government loans 
or grants. Direct foreign private investment, such as there 
is, is in any case to be supplementary to the scheduled pro- 
grammes. The use of external assets—sterling balances— 
is to contribute some £250 million. But this still leaves over 
£800 million to be found, much of which must be in the 
form of untied loans and available to finance internal costs. 


The other major limiting factor in the realisation of the 
programmes is the shortage of technicians, high and low 
grade. The plan budgets for an increase in the output of 
local training institutes and colleges from the 1949 level of 
1§0,000 men to 300.000 in 19§7. It also calls for an increase 
in training facilities overseas, particularly in other Common- 
wealth countries. But, even then, it is forced to the conclu- 
sion that the developing countries will require between them 
in the six-year period over 1,300 overseas technicians on the 
programmed projects only, and that at any one time there 
may well be a demand for 500 to 750 highly qualified experts 
from abroad. With the present high levels of employment 
in the developed countries, and with conditions of service 
“overseas so relatively unattractive, the recruitment of a tech- 
nical force on this scale will almost certainly require more 
direct measures than the establishment of a joint technical 
assistance fund of £8 million. Money can pay the men, 
but not necessarily find them. 


Successor to Smuts 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


Since the death of General Smuts, the United Party has 
passed through an anxious period. South Africans, Afrikaners 
and British follow persons rather than principles, expecting 
of their leaders a few broad concepts in statecraft to which 
any South African could be persuaded with a little argument 
to subscribe. In the case of Smuts, and particularly for the 
British, he had become so much a part of their political lives 
that it was hard to contemplate South Africa without him. 


Such a man is not easy to follow. There was one already 
designated as his successor in the person of Mr J. H. 
Hofmeyr, his equal in intellect and in political experience, 
but Hofmeyr died a year or two before his leader. Had he 
lived, the line of great Afrikaners in the service of the British 
political tradition, starting with his uncle Onse Jan Hofmeyr, 
the friend of Rhodes, and continuing in Botha and Smuts, 
would have persisted without a break into the future. As 
it is, the line was snapped with the death of the disciple 
before the death of the master. 
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Lodged between these two disasters, a general election 
put the Nationalists in power. Unprepared for such a run 
of misfortune, the United Party gave little evidence of meet- 
in; the immediate future with any degree of confidence 
though the opportunity for the right man lay wide open, 
A disappointing feature of the days was and is the absence 
of political genius among British South Africans, and it soon 
became evident that the only choice of a party leader lay 
in the man General Smuts himself had appointec, when he 
fell ill, to take over the Parliamentary leadership, Mr G. J. N. 
Strauss. Mr Strauss, who was unanimously confirmed in the 
leadership of the party at a party congress last week, is young, 
only 42, and is comparatively unknown to the British. He 
held the portfolio of Agriculture in the Smuts Government. « 
department which offers few opportunities for spectacular 
achievement. Indeed, Mr Strauss is spectacular in no sense. 
It can be assumed that elevation to party leadership was not 
of his seeking, and that he accepted it with mixed feelings. 


The greatness of Smuts left the United Party funda- 
mentally weak. Its provincial leaders were at a loss to know 
how to take over the direction of affairs which for over a 
generation had rested solely in the hands of one man. The 
fundamental weakness of the Party was made obvious in the 
absence of competitive rivalry for leadership. The absence 
of a competitive bid in this sense, secured for Mr Strauss a 
support which was a mixture of gratitude and respect, 
gratitude that he was willing to shoulder the burden and 
respect for his quiet merits. 


An Uncertain Legacy 


That Mr Strauss is an Afrikaner is significant not only in 
emphasising the impoverishment of British abilities in South 
Africa. The English cause, in politics, if not in economics, 
depends on the number of Afrikaners who can be persuaded 
to vote for the United Party now that Smuts no longer 
speaks to them. . This is a task only an Afrikaner can under- 
take. No British parliamentarian has yet arisen whose com- 
mand of Afrikaans and knowledge of Afrikaner aspirations 
commends him to an Afrikaner audience. The British, both 
in the English Press and on public platforms, alienate rather 
than attract Afrikaners to their side. A notable feature in 
day-to-day politics is the clumsiness with which the United 
Party Opposition treats its main problem—that of adding to 
its solid English vote sufficient Afrikaner support to challenge 
the Nationalist hold on the country. 

General Smuts could do this by sheer weight of his 
personality. Lesser men must rely upon other things, and 
it is these other things—party principles and policies, which, 
in the time of Smuts, took a secondary place to personality. 
It is almost sacrilege, at this date, to suggest that the princi- 
ples and policies of General Smuts need rediscovery ard 
restatement. On every side, however, evidence exists of 
ignorance of what General Smuts stood for in South Africa. 
Whereas it is easy to enumerate his guiding principles in 
world affairs, his domestic policies were so vaguely expressed 
in legislative action that, apart from his fixed adherence to 
the monarchy and the Commonwealth, he left behind him 
much uncertainty on one or two important issues. Among 
Smuts’ younger colleagues there is an articulated determina- 
tion to carry his work forward in building a united nation. 
But, this leaves many people wondering what his work really 
was in terms of economic policy, native policy and Indian 
policy, indeed in all those subjects which inside South Africa 
are exclusively domestic. 


The doubts arise not in grudging testimony to Smuts. 
They exist in the minds of many South Africans. They fill 
the void left by Smuts in the coments field, and they can 


only be replaced by the rediscovery of policy and restate- 
ment of party intentions. United Party leaders are awarc 
of the fact, and one of the most hopeful signs is the realisa- 
tion by them of the need to examine the whole basis of theit 
existence. 
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Schuman Plan in Perspective 


In its latest quarterly bulletin the Economic Commission for 
Europe has provided a very useful yardstick with which to 
measure some of the technical accomplishments of the 
Schuman plan, when it emerges, some time this month, in its 
final form. To date the non-expert, in trying to assess the 
Schuman plan, has suffered from the lack of those facts which 
ECE has now unearthed and put together in a special article 
on “ The coal and steel industries of Western Europe.” 


The survey is in four main sections—the pattern of trade 
in coal and steel in Western Europe, the variations in the 
costs of mining coal and of producing pig-iron, transport 
charges, and the question of shortages. The data presented 
includes full statistics on British output and prices—Britain 
is not, of course, a member of the Schuman group, and the 
statistics indicate one of the economic reasons why it prefers 
to remain outside ; as compared with other West European 
countries, and even with the United States, British steel 
prices are strikingly low. 


Ever since the war the big iron and steel producing 
countries of Western Europe have tended less and less to 
exchange their raw materials—to the detriment, the survey 
implies, of the most rational development of their resources. 
Probably the most important reason for this decline is the 
failure of Germany and Britain—the two largest coal pro- 
ducers—to regain their pre-war levels of production and 
export ; output of coal in 1949 was still 57 million tons 
below production in 1937. Another reduction in trade can 
be traced to a fall of nearly 20 per cent in iron-ore production 
on the Continent, chiefly in France. To replace this source, 
France’s neighbours have turned to the higher-quality 
Swedish ores, to greatly increased consumption of scrap and, 
in the case of Germany, to greater dependence on high-cost 
domestic ores. 


One of the biggest obstacles to the creation of a single 
market and the economies that it would bring is the wide 
divergence in the costs of coal mining. This question has 
already threatened on one occasion to disrupt the plans of 
the Schuman group and the ECE report shows precisely why. 
The average pithead price for coal ranges from $13.70 per 
ton in Belgium to $7.92 in Germany and the figure is even 
lower in the Netherlands. (Britain lies somewhere between the 
Netherlands and Germany with an average price of °6.6 per 
ton). Some of these differences are due to higher labour costs, 
some to inferior seams; but the survey suggests that an equally 
potent reason may be the failure of the high-cost mines to 
employ modern methods and efficient management tech- 
niques. The actual price structure of coal is further distorted 
throughout Western Europe by a familiar set of interven- 
tionist devices—discriminatory freight rates, subsidies and 
“double pricing,” the custom of charging the foreign con- 
sumer more than the domestic one. 


s 
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The variations in the costs of pig-iron production are, on 
the face of it, less extreme, but further analysis reveals a good 
deal of scope for improvement. Raw materials—coke, iron- 
ore and scrap—make up 70-80 per cent of the total cost of 
pig-iron When these three items are added together for 
each country, the United Kingdom emerges with the lowest 
raw material costs per ton of all—$22 The explanation lies 
in near or compiete self-sufficiency in raw materials at low 
prices. 

Raw material costs in Belgium and Luxembourg are the 
highest, mainly because their coke is expensive ; Germany and 
France occupy an intermediate position. Substantial 
economies could be made, the report observes, if more low- 
cost German coke were supplied to such deficient and high- 
cost producers as France, Belgium and Luxembourg. .’.nd in 
Germany’s extensive use of low-grade domestic ores it sees 
“one of the most irrational uses of raw materials in Western 
Europe.” The availability of scrap has deferred this problem, 
but when supplies begin to dry up there will be no alternative 
but to expand the low-cost iron-ore production in France. 

The cost of transport is a subject on which the ECE study 
is particularly vehement. It is not so much with the level of 
freight charges that ECE quarrels as with discriminatory 
practices. Western Germany, it appears, grants low preferen- 
tial railway rates to such domestic products as iron ore, thus 
disguising its true cost. Another device common practicaliy 
everywhere on the Continent is “ split-tariffs,” a mode of 
calculating tariff rates which makes international transport 
more expensive than domestic shipments. The most strik- 
ing illustration of the nonsensical results of this system is 
the coal and coke supply to the Lorraine steel industry. 
Although Lorraine is equidistant between the coal mines 
of northern France and those of the Ruhr, the transport 
cost for the French coal is $3 per ton, for Ruhr coal nearly 
$5 per ton. 

Shortages, present and potential, are at once the most 
important challenge and the biggest threat to the Schuman 
plan. In the opinion of ECE, high-cost producers will be 
more than normally reluctant to cut production if low-cost 
areas do not show greater ability to expand output. A short- 
age of coal and coke has already appeared, and in the long 
run iron-ore supplies may present an even more acute 
problem. 

Finally, the study makes the very inportant point that the 
essential problem confronting the Schuman planners con- 
cerns production and trade policies. Before low-cost pro- 
ducers can undertake an expansion of output they must 
incur heavy investments in the mines, transport and housing 
and they must attract a stable additional labour force. They 
will only make such efforts if they have reasonably hard 
assurances about unfettered access to neighbouring markets. 
Similarly, importing countries will only be prepared to close 
down uneconomic production if they have solid guarantees 
that they will not become the victims of neighbours who 
are always ready to sacrifice foreign to domestic needs. 
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Austria in Two Orbits 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Allied Council still meets in Vienna, at the moment to 
dispute about Russian interference with the Austrian police. 
Americans still drink vodka with their Soviet colleagues, 
while in Russian or Communist Party display windows photo- 
graphs of Korean atrocities are shown with the slogan: 
“ This is American liberation !” The Russian hour on the 
Vienna radio pours out anti-American propaganda, while 
the Soviet authorities still permit the Americans to use an 
airport in the Russian zone. Each side, it seems, is prepared 
to sit the other out in this fantastic Viennese performance. 


American money continues to build up Austrian industry 
in the west and feed the whole community, while Americans 
in the ECA strongly influence the economic policy of the 
Government. In their zone the Russians continue to exploit 
the former German enterprises, and to evade customs duties 
and taxes. The main change during the past year as far as 
the Russians are concerned is that the products of their 
factories are no longer able to compete in the Austrian 
market. Only one new trick is being tried by the Russians, 
as yet in a small way ; this is to open shops which sell goods 
from the satellite countries at prices below those for the 
local or legally imported products. The hey-day of the 
Russian black market, however, seems over. 

Austria is in much better economic shape than it was last 
year ; but the country still lags far behind Western Europe— 
and the outlook is poor. Foreign trade is improving, but 
over the first six months of 1950 showed a deficit of 50 per 
cent, without including invisible exports such as the tourist 
traffic. Hopes of a return of the German tourist en masse 
have been disappointed. The consumer goods produced by 
the Austrians are out of date and expensive. By and large 
no importing country wants anything but their basic 
materials. This weakness has been recognised in the Euro- 
pean Clearing Union agreement, which acknowledges that 
Austria is a chronic debtor. The country has been granted 
an advance of 80 million EPU units on which to draw before 
having recourse to the general pool ; most of it will go on 
importing Ruhr coal. It is also an open secret that Austria 
has not liberalised its trade in accordance with the pledges 
given in OEEC. The rearmament boom has increased 
demand for Austrian basic materials, and the steel works 
are sold out for months ahead. But shortage of foreign 
exchange for raw materials as well as of skilled labour will 
prevent industry from taking full advantage of this demand. 

An attempt was initiated last September to reform the 
country’s foreign trading practices. Huge profits have been 
made by industrialists and traders, and the country’s economy 
has suffered, through the system of multiple exchange rates 
permitted by the National Bank. Multilateral barter arrange- 
ments had the result that manufacturers secured high 
effective prices for valuable materials and that luxury goods 
were imported for sale at high, uncontrolled pri This 
type of trade has been largely carried on with the Austrians’ 
Soviet neighbours, notably H . In effect, it means 
the bartering of steel for poultry, ings for wine, and 
lack of foreign exchange for essential imports. 

In September, the exchange rates were officially reduced 
to two—one for all commercial transactions and one, more 
favourable, rate for tourists. In theory, the National Bank 
will now stop most barter deals. But there is little reason 
for confidence that it can, or will do so. No widespread 
improvement can be expected, as long as the schilling is still 
' overvalued, and the tension between east and west under- 
mines confidence in the future. 


So far, Austria is guaranteed $77 million as ERP aid this 
year, of which $26 million will be spent on importing grain. 
The price of grain is-the key to the very serious political 
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pebice which the Austrian Government and the trade union 
ederation face. Up to September, the Government had 
been subsidising grain by means of special exchange rates 
for imports. In fact, the subsidy came from the counterpart 
fund for ERP imports, and not from the Austrian revenye 
It brought down the price paid for local as well as imported 
grain, to one-third of the world price. In these circum- 
stances the peasants naturally fed their grain to pigs. They 
continue to do so. Since Austrian grain is still well below 
the world price, deliveries are far behind last year’s figures. 


The ECA authorities pressed the Austrian Governmen: 
to abolish all subsidies, including those on coal and electric 
power. It was finally agreed not to bring grain prices up to 
the world level at one stroke—in spite of the clamour from 
the peasants—for fear of the disastrous political consequences 
of such a step. Instead, in September, the Americans agreed 
that ECA grain should still be imported at a price below 
the world level, and that the difference should still come out 
of the counterpart fund. The only subsidy paid out of the 
Budget is for grain imports from Eastern Europe. 


Unpopular Wage Policy 


The coalition Government, although it controls only the 
“prices of bread and one or two other foodstuffs, follows a 
policy suited only to a strictly planned state. It attempts 
to decide the extent and rate at which prices and wages shall 
rise to meet world levels. In a fourth wages-price agreement 
it decreed last autumn that wages everywhere should be 
increased by, in effect, 12 per cent. This, it was estimated, 
would cover the increase in the cost of living due to the 
abolition, or reduction, of subsidies. 


It is hard to justify this policy. Psychologically, the 
dramatic nature of such an announcement was bound to 
increase the indignation of the workers and play into the 
hands of the Communists. And the Government is running 
a grave danger by allowing it to be assumed that the fourth 
wages-prices agreement is the last. It is hoping against 
hope that all employers will, like the nationalised steel indus- 
try, be ready to pay higher wages without raising their prices, 

that Austria will not be affected by the world rise in 
the cost of materials. In these circumstances, it cannot be 
denied that the Communists have a chance of creating further 
trouble. Their tactics may be changed from that of the 
general strike to unrest in individual industries, but the aim 
will be the same—to wreck the Austrian Socialist Party and 
Trade Union Federation. The existence of a democratic 
Austria, with its potential strategic importance, remains 
dependent upon the willingness of the US congress to help 
with funds and troops. 


New Powers for Libya 


By United Nations decree, Libya is to become independent 
by January 1, 1952. The chances that it will do so satis- 
factorily, and with calm, depend upon two imponderable 
factors—both very evident to visitors to the territory. The 
first and—as it were—the adverse one, is Libyan inexperience 
and diffidence. This is well epitomised in a sentence from 
the report on the territory submitted by its United Nations 
Commissioner, Mr Adrian Pelt: “It now ‘ppeared,” he 
writes, “ that some of the political leaders had later changed 
their opinion without informing me.” In a word, in their 
ignorance of constitution-making, Libyans are apt to be 
influenced this way and that by conflicting advisers. The 
other, and favourable, factor in the likely developments of 
1951. is the determination of every Libyan to show that he 1s 
—— and educated for the job that now devolves upon 
im, 
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The Armstrong Siddeley “Sapphire” gas turbine has successfully 
completed a 150-hour service type test at a rating of 7,200 Ib. static 
thrust. This is equivalent to the combined power of the four piston-type 
engines in the B29 Superfortress. Nimonic 90 is the latest of the Nimonic 
series of nickel-chromium base alloys, specially developed to provide 
the high resistance to stress at extreme temperatures needed for the vital 
parts of gas turbines. Nimonic alloys are used for the moving blades of 
every British aircraft gas turbine in production. 
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A fortnight ago the UN Assembly endorsed the method 
whereby the new state is to be created in the next thirteen 
months. On November 26th, therefore, there met for 
the first time a new Libyan National Assembly consisting of 
20 delegates each from each of the territory’s three 
provinces—from Tripolitania (which has 800,000 in- 
habitants), Cyrenaica (300,000), and the Fezzan (40,000 
only). This Assembly has been nominated, since there are 
as yet no electoral rolls, and to make them would absorb the 
months that must be consecrated to constitution-making. 
When the draft constitution is ready, it requires the consent 
of an elected Parliament of two chambers ; the first of these 
will be based on equal representation of the three provihces, 
and the second on proportional representation of the whole 
population. It looks, therefore, as if compensation for a 
numerically unfair distribution of the seats in the present 
Assembly will ultimately be afforded by the numerical 
superiority which the Tripolitanians will enjoy in the lower 
chamber. 


At the Libyan Assembly’s first meeting, its first act was to 
state its wish that the Amir Sayed el Idris of the Senussi 
should be the ruler of the future state. This was not, until 
lately, a matter to be taken for granted. Agreement on the 
subject had not always been complete ; for quite a while 
Tripolitanian’s disdain for Cyrenaica’s more backward state 
of development seemed likely to preclude it. Cyrenaica also 
had its objections to a link with cousins in whose territory 
a hated Italian minority survived, and must be given repre- 
sentation. The major happening of 1950 is the sinking—at 
least for the moment—of these differences in face of the 
overriding advantage of presenting a united Libya to the 
world. 


The administering powers, Britain and France, were in the 
first place also advocates of autonomous local development ; 
they are to be congratulated on the fact that—Britain first, 
France later—they waived their preference rather than 
explode or weaken a United Nations resolution against which 
it was obviously impolitic to struggle. In April last, at the 
instance of the United Nations Commissioner, the Emir of 
Cyrenaica and the British agreed to abandon a projected 
treaty—already then in draft—which would have given 
Cyrenaica independence, and a relation to Britain much like 
Jordan’s. Any such commitment, argued Mr Pelt, must 
await the creation of an independent all-Libyan government. 
When he visited the Fezzan in May, the Fezzan leader and 
the French also fell in with his view. 


To draft a constitution, frame an electoral register, hold 
elections and inaugurate a Parliament between now and the 
end of 1950 would be a formidable assignment in any 
country. In territories that are cut by deserts, short of com- 
munications, lacking in education, and hard put to it to eke 
a living out of the soil in any bad harvest year, the task 
is daunting indeed. Will the job get done ? The events of 
1950 leave an impression that this will happen, though at the 
expense of efficiency. 


During 1950, the role of the United Nations Commissioner 
—who is a Dutchman with a genial presence and wide 
international experience—has not been an enviable one. 
He had to deal with too many interested authorities—far 
more than is conducive to quick work. Ever at his elbow 
was a Council of ten—four locals, six members of the United 
Nations—several members of which (notably the Pakistani 
and the Egyptian) were somewhat mistrustful of him 
and wholly so of the administering eee From its 
inception this body’s deliberations revealed two points of 
view. The Pakistani and Egyptian delegates, supported by 
the four delegates from the districts of Libya, were in favour 
of pressing on urgently with independence and Libyanisation, 
as if these were ends in themselves that would magicall 
solve all ills. The delegate from Italy tended to side with 
this viewpoint. The remaining delegates thought it prudent 
firstly to go more slowly, and secondly to be more ready to 
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give an eminently reasonable and hard-working Commis. 
sioner his head. 


Yet other bodies that Mr Pelt needed to consult and con. 
ciliate were the leading men in the three territories, notably 
the Emir and his cabinet in Cyrenaica, the so-called National 
Congress consisting of three out of the five main political 
groups in Tripolitania, and the openly anti-British Italian 
community in Tripolitania, which has largely given up any 
idea of becoming a political force in the new state, but which 
is obviously hoping to obtain concessions to operate various 


= utilities at present beyond the technical ability of the 


No one with any experience of the paraphernalia of 
democracy in backward territories can feel wholly happy 
about these arrangements. As Mr Pelt says at one point 
in his report to the Assembly, the mere setting up of a 
government does not constitute independence, and the estab- 
lishment of an effective administration “ is certain to take 
more time than the period set for the achievement of Libyan 
independence.” Free elections, ballot boxes, and a two- 
chamber executive are not in themselves talismans that pro- 
duce satisfactory living conditions. There are many mill- 
stones round the neck of the state in embryo. One is the 
problem of defence: what is to happen to the British, French 
and United States Air Force personnel at present using the 
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territory? Another is the rising cost of living, pushed up 
this year by the spending of the generous salaries paid to 
UN and USAF personnel. Yet there are a few pointers to a 
bright future. idea of a ruling house, which is one 
familiar to Arab minds, will provide at least one 
constant element in the kaleidoscopic scene. Secondly, 
an Arab Advisory Council set up in Tripoli during 1950 has 
pleased and surprised several observers by the sensible nature 
of its deliberations. Of the enormous number of internal 
problems which remain unsolved, the chief is how to mitigate 
the expectation—general all over Libya—that the United 
Nations financial aid and technical assistance already 
promised amounts to a flowing cornucopia and will, with 
independence, bring the millennium. 
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An American-owned plant, built under an ECA guarantee, 
was recently opened in Cheshire. Its output of carbon 
black, an essential material in the rubber industry, saves 
Britain a million dollars of annual imports from the 
United States. A bouquet from a client is worth many 
fanfares on one’s own trumpet: “ To complete the plant 
has actually taken just over a year since breaking the 
first sod. The credit for this achievement largely goes to 
the general contractors, Simon-Carves Ltd... .. Harassed 
by shortages on the one hand and ‘ American impatience’ 
on the other, they may well be proud of the final result.” 
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A sensible policy for process steam—No. 24 


The more you know 


about Process Steam 


BY SPIRAX 


In the first of these Notes we said that it might seem an im- 
pertinence to ask what you did with your part of the £90,000,000 
worth of steam used every year for industrial processes and 
heating. But it did seem pertinent to ask if you were getting 
your money’s-worth. 


You may feel now (and especially as coal is getting difficult 
again) that the question is not without point. 

These Notes have tried to show how the earning capacity of 
process steam plant can be increased by the application of 
certain simple methods. The great thing about steam as a heat- 
ing medium is its benevolence in the presence of enterprise. 
It responds beautifully to any sensible attempt to get more value 
for money from its heat content. And the attempt is always 
worth making. 

As your production economy is finally decided by the manner 
in which your steam is put to use, it follows that the more you know 


about process steam the better your production economy is likely 
to be. 


There are two free Instructional Courses (by correspondence) 
on the simple principles governing the economic use of steam, 
that you may care to hear about. 


Correspondence to: Spirax Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
(Economist Enquiries), Cheltenham, Glos. 

NOTES ALREADY APPEARED: Jax. 14, “A sensible policy for process steam ” ; 
Jan, 28, “ Who controls your steam stores?” ; Fed. 11, “* Do you get full value from your 
steam?” ; Feb, 25, “* What steam costing will tell you’; Marck 11, “ Meter your steam 
to get the facts"; March 25, “ Why have a boilerhouse’"; April 8, “ Four pillare 
of process steam wisdom’; April 22, “ Process heat transfer decides plant earnings ” ; 
May 6, “ Resistant films vr. process economy"; Mey 20, “ The air film handicap on 
output”; June 3, “* Removing the air film handicap’; June 17, “* Water film against 
process output"; July 1, “Individual steam separation’; July 15, “ How are your 
steam traps chosen? ”; July 29, “ Better steam trapping, better output economy ” ; 
Aug. 12, “* The steam circulation system "; Aug. 26, “ Steam pressures ander control ” ; 
Sept. 16, “* Thermostatic control simplified; Sept. 23, “Intelligent use of * waste” 
heat from steam”; Oct. 7, “ Flash steam on the agenda”; (el. 28, “ Better con- 
densate return systems”; Nor. 11, “A place for the automatic pump”; Ner. 18, 
“ Heat transfer summing up.” STILL TO APPEAR: Dec. 16, “Two instructionai 
courses for «team executives: Dee. 30, “ For advice on process <team problems.” 


To draw inspiration from one’s surroundings 
one must be able to see the wood despite the 
trees. Catesby Office Furnishings provide the 
answer for the business executive who seeks 
the unobtrusive efficiency of the perfect office 
designed by experts to serve his needs. For a 
complete new office or a single item we invite 
your enquiries to our Director of Contracts. 


Your enquiries for floor-coverings, and for any assistance are 
cordially invited. 
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The Treasury’s Role 


FEY departments of state have experienced such 
fundamental changes in little more than a decade as 
the Treasury—changes in location, in personnel, in func- 
tions. The old Treasury in its delectable Whitehall 
home, described by a very young Mr Keynes as “ half- 
way between Heaven and the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment ” (which lived in the lower regions of the building), 
housed a total staff of 140 before the first world war, 
of which the administrative ranks comprised a select 35, 
the very cream of the Higher Civil Service examination 
lists. Today the long, drab, and for the most part com- 
pletely circular Treasury corridors in Great George Street 
give shelter to a staff of nearly 1,500, of whom over 200 
are in the administrative grade. In Mr Gladstone’s day, 
and in that great man’s words, “the saving of candle 
ends ” was deemed to be “ very much the measure of a 
good Secretary to the Treasury.” Today the Treasury 
spreads its vision a great deal wider. Its own traditional 
work has grown immeasurably in extent and com- 
plexity ; but beyond this a new conception of its respon- 
sibilities, and a new realisation of the impact of govern- 
ment spending on the national economy, has led it into 
fields that would have bemused Mr Gladstone and horri- 
fied him, could he have understood their purport. The 
Treasury’s former concern for candle ends has now 
largely made way for the pursuit and study of economic 
trends, a game at which it is more difficult to be adept 
and much more damaging to be wrong. 


The story of this evolution could have no better narra- 
- tor than Sir Edward Bridges, the Permanent -Secretary 
to the Treasury, who chose the subject of “ Treasury 
Control” for his recent Stamp Memorial Lecture. The 
main impression left by Sir Edward’s account was 
that there has been a considerable weakening in the 
severity and directness of Treasury control of expendi- 
ture during the past quarter of a century. The retreat 
from Gladstonian concepts of finance may be said to have 
begun with the social reforms of the Liberal governments 
of 1906 and 1914. It was not, however, until the early 
twenties that the main breach was made in the structure 
of direct Treasury control of expenditure. This breach, 
like so many profound changes in British institutions, was 
scarcely recognised at the time. Until 1920 the post of 
accounting officer in each department had usually been 
held by a finance officer, who was an outrider of the 
Treasury with supreme authority and responsibility, 
subject only to his Minister, for all financial questions. 
At about that time, however, a new practice began 
whereby the role of accounting officer was entrusted, 
not to a Treasury man, but to the Permanent Secretary 
—that is to the top civil servant in each department. 
The admirable intention of this combination of roles 
was to ensure that there would be no divorce 
between responsibility for policy and for the financial 
consequences of that policy. The object, as stated by 
Sir Warren Fisher the Permanent Secretary to the 


Treasury at that time, was that “all Heads of Depart- 
ments should work together as a team in the pursuit of 
economy in every branch and every detail of the public 
service.” 


This departure was altogether unexceptionable so long 
as heads of departments could be counted upon as allies 
of economy and believers in prudent housekeeping. But 
that basic assumption, which appeared so axiomatic in 
the twenties, ceased to be wholly valid ; and the delega- 
tion of Treasury control must be regarded in retrospect 
as the main reason why it ceased to be valid. It was the 
unlocking of the door of the safe at that time that later 
made possible such out-of-control departure from esti- 
mates as occurred last year in the expenditure on the 
National Health Services. It is true that something can 
be allowed for Sir Edward’s claim that this change “ did 
much to induce a greater sense of financial responsibility 
into departments generally ” and that “it fostered an 
atmosphere of greater confidence between departments 
and the Treasury.” But if by “ greater confidence ” Sir 
Edward implies also closer association, then the 
achievement cannot be counted wholly as a gain. The 
watchdog loses much virtue and effectiveness when he 
comes to live within the family circle. Sir Edward may 
have felt some regret for this loss of bite when at the 
close of his lecture he quoted with qualified approval a 
remark recently made by one of his Treasury colleagues: 
“I wish we (the Treasury) could be really unpopular 
again!” Sir Edward would not agree with this pro- 
position if it meant a return “to the regime of candle 
ends” ; but, he added, “ if it was meant as a reminder 
of the sort of sturdy John Bullish independence essential 
to those who do this peculiar job of Treasury control— 
let it pass.” That is as close to a personal view as 
anyone could expect from a Permanent Secretary to the 
Treasury. The best wish an outsider could offer to the 
Treasury is for an early return of this unpopularity— 
especially in view of the woeful decline in the effective- 
ness of the post facto probings of the Committee of 
Public Accounts. 


* 


The loosening of the Treasury’s grip over public 
spending, however, formed only half of the subject 
matter of Sir Edward’s survey. The other half was 
concerned with the Treasury’s ventures into the vast 
terra incognita of economic planning and co-ordination. 
In 1918 the Haldane Committee, after studying the 
machinery of government, came to the conclusion 
that “the duty of investigation and thought as pre- 
liminary to action might with great advantage be more 
definitely recognised,” and declared that “‘ adequate pro- 
vision had not been made in the past for the organised 
acquisition of facts and information and for the systematic 
application of thought as preliminary to the settlement 
of policy and its subsequent administration.” From the 
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nineteen-twenties onwards the Treasury staff began to 
think of expenditure rather less in terms of spending so 
much public money and rather more in terms of the em- 
ployment of resources. This was perhaps one answer 
to the recommendations of the Haldane Committee. 
Another was the establishment in 1925 of a Cabinet 
Committee on Civil Research which, in 1930, was re- 
placed by the better-known Economic Advisory Council, 
whose members included the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, other Ministers and persons chosen by the 
Prime Minister by virtue of their special knowledge and 
experience in industry and commerce. The latter in- 
cluded Lord Stamp and Lord Keynes. Sir Edward 
Bridges admits that the Economic Advisory Council did 
not fulfil the hopes that were placed in it—mainly, he 
believes, because the non-political members were busy 

le engaged in activities outside government work. 
“ Tf full benefit is to be derived from economic (or indeed 
other) advisors, it is no use putting them in a separate 
compartment from those who are engaged in the day-to- 
day work of administration in those fields in which advice 
is needed.” 


* 


With the advent of World War II, the economists 
flocked into the various departments. They began to 
live cheek by jowl with the administrators, to share their 
problems, anxieties and aspirations. Soon after the out- 
break of the war there was established in the Cabinet 
Offices a Central Economic Information Service with a 
full-time staff of economists and statisticians. A year 
later this was split into two sections: the economists 
became the Economic Section of the Cabinet Secretariat, 
charged with the duty of presenting “a co-ordinated 
and objective picture of the economic situation as a whole 
and of the economic aspects of projected government 
policies” ; the statisticians formed the nucleus of the 
Central Statistical Office. It was recognised that to 
wage total war, using all the resources of the nation, 
tolerably accurate figures and forecasts of these total 
resources were essential ; without them the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer could only grope in the dark in his 
estimates of the proportion of i incomes that must be 
absorbed by taxation and savings to avoid inflation. This 
“national income approach ” was genuine pioneer work 
which has become an established feature of fiscal logistics 
and has won converts and followers the world over. 
The Employment Policy White Paper, issued in 1944, 
may also be regarded as another milestone along the same 
toad towards increased Treasury responsibility. The 
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discharge of these many duties called for a far greater 
measure of inter-departmental co-ordination than had 
ever been attempted before. This co-ordinating work 
on the various programmes was entrusted to a Central 
Economic Planning staff, which, since 1947, has been 
part of the Treasury ; the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
1s now specifically charged with responsibility for co- 
ordinating the management of all economic affairs. 


x 


_ This new sphere of economic planning and co-ordina- 
tion demands continuous attention from the Treasury. 
It is not a duty performed on Budget day or with the 
presentation of the Economic Survey or the National 
Income White Paper. The central economic planning 
staff, working with the economic section of the Cabinet 
secretariat and the Central Statistical Office, are con- 
cerned with these problems day in, day out. They are 
fulfilling in the Treasury field what the Haldane Com- 
mittee meant when it spoke of the “‘ organised acquisi- 
tion of facts and information.” The new responsibilities 
have also given to Treasury work a much more inter- 
departmental flavour than it ever had in the past. No 
one will deny that this part of the Treasury’s work is 
comprehensively done ; that the public is now drenched 
with economic information; that never before has 
administration and policy-making been so lavishly guided 
by signposts. It is when one asks what this has to do 
with the traditional Treasury work of scrutineer of 
expenditure that doubt darkens the picture of grand 
economic planning and strategy. Is the loss of the clear 
focus of the scrutineer compensated by the broader inter- 
departmental impressionism of so much of the Treasury’s 
work ? The two functions of economic planning and 
prudent housekeeping are not necessarily complementary. 
Has the time arrived to effect a divorce of the two 
parts, to segregate a Bureau of the Budget from the 
Treasury as the Americans have done ? Admittedly, 
the orders of magnitude of government expenditures are 
determined by political decisions, and there is little hope 
of much relief from that quarter. But that is all the 
more reason why the strictest day to day control of the 
activities of the spending departments should be ensured. 
The little streams of administrative economies could 
form a substantial river. Twenty-two years ago the 
Haldane Committee remarked that, “on the whole, 
experience seems to show that the interests of the tax- 
payer cannot be left to the spending departments.” 
Never has this statement been more true than it is today. 
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Public and Private Enterprise 


T= intention of the Transport Act was to give 
publicly-owned road transport a virtual monopoly of 
long-distance haulage. In fact, competition between 
private-owned and nationalised road haulage has 
developed in a way that the Act did not intend. In 
acquiring long-distance haulage undertakings, the Trans- 
port Commission has found itself under the necessity 
of acquiring also the sections of these undertakings that 
engage in short-distance traffic ; thus the Road Haulage 
Executive is now considerably engaged in short-distance 
haulage which the Act of 1947 allowed to private enter- 
prise. Competition between public and private transport 
in short-distance haulage is not a matter for objection, 
provided that each side has equal freedom. There are 
signs that the scales are weighted in favour of the Road 
Haulage Executive, and that it is using its influence to 
restrict the activities of competitors. The Executive is 
not subject to the same licensing restrictions as private 
hauliers, and it is able to add its weight to the opposition 
of the railways to applications for new licences or for the 
extension or alteration of old ones. The mere existence 
of these powers, even though they may not have been 
greatly exploited, has provoked a strong sense of injustice 
among private hauliers for they have no such weapons 
to use against the Road Haulage Executive. The question 
whether these powers of interference are justified is one 
of principle and ought not to be decided in favour of the 
Road Haulage Executive merely because the latter 
urgently needs to make a profit. 

The organisation of British Road Services seems 
reasonably flexible and realistically decentralised. A 
' headquarters staff in London operates through eight 
regional divisions ; each division consists of a number 
of districts—31 in all—and each district is divided into 
a number of groups which in turn control a number of 
depots. The operational unit is the group, which runs 
about 150 vehicles, and the group manager is responsible 
for the business done by his group. There is in practice 
a useful degree of local decision and a welcome absence 
of hard-and-fast bureaucratic regulations. Such com- 
mercial success as the enterprise can claim, in fact, 
depends largely on the individual initiative of the group 
managers, for these men—working within a general 
framework of policy issued from the district or divisional 
offices—can fix rates, seek out new customers, and work 
out their own schemes for the improvement of public 
road haulage services in their areas. The obvious weak- 
ness of such a system is that efficiency may vary greatly 
from group to group, and bad service in one area is 
bound to affect the public esteem—and thus the trade 
and earning capacity—of the organisation as a whole. 


The most recent operating results for British Road 
Services refer to 1949, and these cannot be directly com- 
pared with the figures for 1948. In that year, British 
Road Services consisted almost entirely of the few large 
road haulage firms which had been acquired by voluntary 
agreement and which for most of the. year continued to 
run very much as they had done before they were 
acquired. The results for 1948, therefore, can be taken 
as a rough guide to the out-turn to be expected of a 


moderately large road haulage organisation in private 
ownership. If this standard is applied to the figures for 
1949, the comparison is far from favourable to the Road 
Haulage Executive. In 1948, operating approximately 
8,000 vehicles, British Road Services showed net traffic 
receipts of £1,131,219, retaining net roughly 8 per 
cent of their gross receipts ; by the end of 1949, nearly 
35,000 vehicles had been acquired and gross receipts 
for the year increased nearly threefold—£38.9 million 
against £14.3 million in 1948. But net traffic receipts 
were no higher than £1,431,721, for only three per cent 
of the year’s gross receipts was retained net. It is more 
difficult to express this result in terms of the capital 
employed in the Road Haulage Executive’s business, for 
the Commission refrains from stating explicitly what that 
capital is. It is expected that the haulage under- 
takings will have cost the Commission about {£65 million 
when all have been acquired and paid for ; last year’s 
net traffic receipts would be equivalent to 2 per cent of 
this sum, on which three per cent interest plus provision 
for capital redemption has to be paid. Separated thus 
from the rest of the Commission’s activities, the road 
haulage side in 1949 may have involved a net revenve 


deficit of perhaps £500,000. But that is a matter of 
guesswork. 


* 


_ The most notable difference between the two years 
is the sharp rise in vehicle operating costs. These 
increased by 224 per cent as compared with an increase 
of 178 per cent in receipts from freight. On the 
face of the figures, nationalisation has led to a dispro- 
portionate rise in costs—not for administration, which 
might have been expected, but in operating. 


Several causes have been at work. One is the speed 
at which road haulage undertakings have been acquired ; 
few private concerns would hope to make a satisfactory 
profit immediately after embarking on a merger of this 
scale. No extra management staff has been recruited to 
handle the complicated task of welding together the 
2,300 undertakings which have been acquired. This 
work has fallen on group, district and divisional managers 
who have been expected simultaneously to carry out their 
normal duties of providing an efficient road haulage 
service for the public. Group managers have seldom 
known from week to week what new businesses they 
would be expected to take over. Each acquisition has 
meant some change, great or small, in the internal 
organisation of the groups. In many cases, part of an 
area controlled by one group has had to be transferred 
to another, and garages and maintenance facilities of 
the small undertakings acquired have often been inade- 
quate for a large-scale organisation. - 


There are, however, more cogent reasons for the high 
operating costs of British Road Services. They may be 
briefly summed up as the need to keep within the law, 
higher wages and other traffic costs, and the unavoidable 
acquisition of much poor stock and inadequate mainten- 
ance facilities. Before nationalisation the regulations 
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controlling speeds and hours at the wheel imposed by 
the Road and Rail Traffic Act of 1933 were not strictly 
observed, but it is not possible for British Road Services 
1o disregard those regulations, whatever some of its com- 

titors might do. The result is that many journeys that 
are slightly over the hours allowed and but for that could 
have been made by one driver have entailed the use of 
iwo drivers with a consequent increase in wage costs. 
Secondly, nationalisation has brought within a single 
undertaking a large number of drivers and mechanics 
who, when they worked for small hauliers, were only 
loosely organised and were prepared to interpret fairly 
liberally the agreements made by their trade unions. 
These men are now much more tightly organised, and 
the bargaining power and disciplinary strength of the 
unions have accordingly increased. A series of wage 
agreements, embodying a general increase in wages, has 
been the inevitable result. Thirdly, the high cost of 
operating vehicles in a poor state of repair and the lack 
of adequate garage and maintenance facilities has added 
to the general increase in costs from which the Road 
Haulage Executive has suffered. 


* 


Many of these items of increased cost are unavoidable, 
and would fall on road haulage whether it was 
nationalised or not. But obviously the continuance in 
business of any large number of private hauliers operating 
over the most paying routes (those of intermediate length, 
neither short nor long) would mean a reduction in the 
earning capacity of the Executive. It is this state of affairs 
that lends particular point to the recent public outbursts 
about permits. After the appointed day, February 1, 
1950, all hauliers, other than “C” licence holders 
and those engaged in certain specialised traffic, 
required an “original permit” to stay in the long- 
distance road haulage business. These permits \-ere 
issued subject to revocation or modification at the 
end of one year. If not revoked or altered by the 
end of January next, they remain valid for three further 
years and thereafter they may only be revoked or modi- 
fied every three years. The holder of an “ original 
permit” that is revoked or modified has the option of 
confining his operations to short-distance traffic or of 
requiring the Transport Commission to take over all or 
part of his business, for which he receives appropriate 
compensation. Nearly 12,000 “ original permits ” were 
issued, and last month the Road Haulage Executive gave 
notice that §,300 of these would be revoked, 3,800 would 
be modified and 2,700 would be continued on February 
I, 1951. The decision to revoke so many of the permits 
reflects the need to increase the revenue of British Road 
Services ; most of the §,300 permits that have been 
revoked are for high-paying routes, and those left 
untouched are concerned for the most part with 
“ smalls” traffic in sparsely populated country districts. 


Despite the bitter complaints of the private hauliers that 


are affected by these decisions, it is proper to say that 
the Executive is doing nothing that does not stem from 
the Transport Act itself. 


On the other hand, the revocation and modification 
of so many permits has two edges. Some proportion 
of the hauliers affected will exercise their right to require 
the Commission to take over their businesses ; thus a 
few hundred more undertakings will be thrust on an 
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already overloaded organisation and the capital commit- 
ments of the Commission will be increased, if previous 
experience is any guide, in return for a fair amount of 
unprofitable stock and equipment. Moreover, the restric- 
tion to short-distance operations of those bauliers who 
stay in business threatens to overcrowd a field in which 
the Executive is already engaged in tough competition. 
The final result of these several thousands of individual 
decisions will not be known for a month or two, but one 
may suspect that the Executive has not struck too nice 
a balance between what had to be done to increase their 
revenue and the cost of accepting additional burdens. 
Would the revocation of a smaller number of permits 
have prejudiced the long-term interests of the Executive ? 
Once again consolidation and the improvement of existing 
services seem to have been put second, and pressure 
for expansion first. 


Finally, there is the question of “‘C ” licences which 
are granted without restriction to traders for carrying 
their own goods. Complaints are always heard from the 
supporters of nationalisation that, for purely political con- 
siderations, a large number of traders who might other- 
wise have used public haulage have developed their own 
transport facilities under the protection of “‘ C ” licences. 
But for the great increase in “C” licence-holders, it is 
said, British Road Services would have obtained far more 
business and would have made a much larger profit. 


The argument is false in almost every particular. First, 


the growth of “ C ” licences, as the following table shows, 
began long before nationalisation, and was originally 
encouraged by the Road and Rail Traffic Act of 1933 
which restricted the number of private hauliers :— 


No. oF LICENSED VEHICLES 


~ao “e B” eC 
SSSR; Apel: vikdevsavess 85,300 52,800 316,700 
pee Po rae 83,600 53,800 362,400 
RE TAR 9 600000 aee 83,700 54,900 365,000 
1945, December ........ &0,300 54,000 306,400 
1946, December ........ 81,100 58,400 383,700 
1947, December ........ 83,900 64,400 487,200 
1948, December ........ 74,200 65,600 606,800 
1949, December ........ 66,000 63,400 672,300 


Note.—Private hauliers operate under ‘‘A” or ‘‘ B”’ licences which 
allow the carriage of goods for hire or reward and are issued under 
strict control of the licensing authorities under the Road and Kail 
Traffic Act of 1933. 


Secondly, there may be a few traders who refuse to use 
British Road Services on political grounds, but most 
““C” licence holders have been moved much more by 
the wish to have the transport of their own goods 
directly under their own control ; in this some may have 
taken a wrong decision on economic ‘grounds, but that 
is for British Road Services to disprove by providing 
better service at lower cost. Thirdly, the bulk of “C” 
licensed vehicles is used for light loads and local trans- 
port. Of the 607,000 “‘C” licences in issue at the end 
of 1948, 400,000 were for vehicles of less than two tons 
unladen weight ; of the increase of 66,000 “ C ” licences 
last year, 59,000 were for vehicles of less than two 
tons. The only answer to the competition of “C” 
licensed vehicles is so to improve the efficiency of British 
Road Services as to make it uneconomical for the trader 
to use his own transport. Indeed, to set up the “C” 
licensed vehicle (which as a rule has no lawful occasion 
to carry a back load) as a standard of efficiency that a 
road haulage organisation should be able to meet is to 
aim altogether too low. 


So far, the public haulage has fared indifferently in 
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competition with private hauliers. Its most serious 
impediment is that it was expanded far too quickly and 
with too little prior preparation. It would, nevertheless, 
be a most complicated and costly task to undo the road 
haulage sections of the Transport Act ; more than that, 
it would strike at the whole principle of integrated trans- 
_ port on which the Act was based. It may be that this 
principle cannot be implemented—or at any rate imple- 
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mented quickly enough. It may be too soon to be quite 
certain that the conceptions of the Act, as distinct from 
the organisations that it created, will have to be funda. 
mentally altered. But there is no doubt that there will 
have to be considerable improvement in road as well 
as rail haulage before any material advance towards the 
supposed benefits of integrated and _publicly-owned 
transport can be demonstrated. 


Business Notes 


Korean Crisis 


It was not the fault of the security markets that, having 
been bemused a week earlier by hints of the approaching 
end of hostilities in Korea, they should have been 
so ill-prepared for the grave military reverse that followed 
and still less ready for the graver possibilities of wider 
conflict that could conceivably be in store. When the states- 
men of the West confess that they are unable at this stage 
to assess the inner meaning of China’s move, it would be 
absurd to expect a display of superior wisdom from the 
average investor, and the immediate falls on Wednesday in 
every section of the market represented no more than an 
undiscriminating defensive operation. The real significance 
of this week’s bad news will take some time to show itself 
in markets, as in international politics. There was a certain 
amount of selling, cushioned by lower and wider prices 
quoted by dealers, and accentuated by a natural shortage 
of contangoes for copper and oil shares in which there was 
accordingly a fair amount of selling for cash. 


In the gilt-edged market the shock was as serious as that 
which followed the invasion of South Korea—and on that 
occasion the market had twenty-four hours to make up its 
mind. The fall in Old Consols brought the price down by 
1} to 71 and the yield up to £3 10s. 10d. per cent ; in War 
Loan the fall was a little sharper, and at 93% the investor now 
buys an enigmatic return of £3 14s. 7d. per cent if War 
Loan is to be reckoned among the “ undated” stocks or the 
prospect—miracle or mirage?—of £6 16s. 1od. per cent 
until December 1, 1952. But in this condition of world 
crisis, two years is an age, and there are nearer questions to 
be settled—among them action or inaction about calling the 
24 per cent National War Bonds, 1951-53, at the earliest 
date, which was yesterday. This was a question unanswered 
at the moment of going to press, but one that had evidently 
not been favourably advanced by the week’s news. 


The industrial market registered falls of up to 2s. 6d. 
among the “blue chips” and of more for shares of less 
than outstanding quality. Bass was the single exception in 
a thoroughly disorganised brewery share list, and no section 
of the industrial market escaped even though the volume of 
selling was appreciably less than the price falls suggested. 
Copper shares, hit by the unexpected cut in carry-over 
facilities, were as weak as the metal was firm ; so were rubber 
shares, and the recent speculators in the OFS group cannot 
have felt very comfortable when dealings closed on Wednes- 
day. Perhaps there were signs on Thursday that the impact 
of the news had produced its maximum effect on prices, 
but if so there was little feeling of incipient recovery in the 
air. It is in every probability no bad thing for the market 
to be brought to a halt for reflection ; certainly the firmness 
of gilt-edged and equities in the last week or two owed much 
to the now familiar paradox that inflation is the best recipe 
for keeping all sections of the market happy. But the burdens 
of defence finance will soon be demanding a less simple- 
minded attitude than this ; as for equities, is the slight crack- 
ing of the dividend freeze of anything like the same import- 
ance as the obvious signs of shortage—of materials, com- 
ponents, and in some cases labour—that could within a 


twelvemonth produce a very different kind of freeze affecting 
vital channels of industry ? 


* * * 


Raw Materials for Defence 


The Korean crisis has given encouragement—and that 
of a desperate kind—only to commodity markets ; prices of 
commodities almost without exception have jumped sharply. 
The possibility of the present conflict involving China and 
Manchuria has naturally heightened the fear of prospective 
shortages. These developments add a note of urgency to the 
discussions this weekend of the Council of Ministers of the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation about 
raw materials supplies, but they can hardly affect their out- 
come. The council will have before it a report prepared by 
OEEC on Europe’s raw material requirements for defence 
and will have to try to make recommendations on the best 
way of meeting these requirements from current supplies. 
It would be rash to expect any impressive results from the 
council’s deliberations. The ground has been prepared by 
private discussions between various countries on raw materials. 
The visit of M. Buron, the French Minister of Economic 
Affairs (who took the place of M. Petsche at the last moment) 
to London last weekend helped to clarify the British and 
French views on the possibilities of allocation. 


Clearly, the council’s action is limited in the field of com- 
modities. It could regulate supply of those commodities pro- 
duced and consumed mainly in Western Europe. But the 
staple commodities could be regulated only on an international 
scale. It would be necessary to get the co-operation of all 
major producers and consumers and that would mean the 
co-operation of the United States, Canada and the other’ 
dominions and of countries outside the orbit of the OEEC. 
Again, it is now generally agreed that if international alloca- 
tion is to be successful it must embrace the major part of 
world production and not just the major part of world exports. 
The most the council can do in this sphere is to recommend 
that international conferences should be convened to institute 
some form of international allocation. The postwar experi- 
ence of such international conferences suggests that even if 
agreement is reached, it would require many months of 

atient and arduous negotiations. A significant development, 

owever, is the United States’ invitation to OEEC to send a 
delegation to Washington to discuss raw materials. These 
later discussions might be more fruitful than this weekend's 
meeting in producing draft proposals for international alloca- 
tion. 


Stockpiling has been the major cause of present raw 
material shortages and although it will no doubt be discussed 
by the Council of Ministers, this as of raw materials 
policy seems more appropriately to fall to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation, a body on which Britain and other 
member countries of Western Europe enjoy an equal stand- 
ing with the United States. If stockpile purchases of the 
United States and Western Europe could be co-ordinated, 
pressure on the commodity markets could, at any rate, be 
eased though many shortages would still persist. Until there 
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is a significant expansion of world production of most com- 
modities, supplies for defence can be obtained only at the 
expense of supplies for civilian consumption. Even if 
countries of Western Europe and the United States were 
willing to pursue similar financial policies—and that is a big 
«if °—it is much too late to leave that process to the mercy 
of the market. But if the western countries are set on control 
it will most certainly have to include some form of export 
control to prevent large-scale buying of key materials by 
Russia and China. 


Bank Deposits Rise Again 


The clearing banks’ statement for November was made 
up on November 15th, the day on which the final £284 
million call on last May’s Electricity Loan took place. This 
coincidence may detract from the value of the figures for it 
is clear that large sums were being shifted from one account 
—and one use—to another at the moment when the banks’ 
balances were struck. Balances in course of collection between 
separate banks, at £221 million, were thus unusually 
high. Nevertheless, the statement does show that, for the 
first time for eight months, the Government was not a sub- 
stantial net borrower from the banking system in November. 
Its borrowing on floating debt from the commercial banks 
rose by £4,400,000 but as the banks’ cash holdings declined 
by £6,300,000, this rise in direct borrowing was slightly 
more than offset by a decrease in the Bank of England’s 
loanable funds. 


The total decline in Government borrowing from the 
banking system, however, was not as large as some observers 
had hoped. The period covered by the latest statement was 
a period in which the Government’s cash resources were 
fortified by the proceeds from non-departmental contribu- 
tions to the £250 million issue of 1966-68 Funding Loan and 
by an above-the-line surplus amounting to about £50 million. 
These new Governmental cash resources seem, however, to 
have been barely sufficient to pay for the sterling counter- 
part of Britain’s external surplus (which may well have been 
of the order of £40 million), for net below-the-line outgoings 
(which were also unusually heavy), and for whatever depart- 
mental switches out of floating debt were necessitated by 
the call on the BEA loan. Moreover, while Government 
borrowing from the banks has remained fairly stable, bank 
advances and investments have started to rise again. 
Advances, which had risen by only £4,000,000 between 
March and October, increased by £12.3 million in November; 
investments, which rose by only £2,000,000 between March 
and October, increased by £9,500,000. The net result of these 
diverse movements has been that net deposits rose by just 
over {24 million in the month ; the rise in net deposits since 
March now amounts to £443 million. The picture roughly 
sketched by the latest clearing banks’ statement can thus be 
summed up in two statements. First, last month’s Funding 
issue did not succeed in bringing bank deposits down— 
though it may have prevented them from rising more sharply. 
Secondly, the British economy is entering a period of 
rearmament-generated inflation with a load of excess credit 
round its neck. 


x * * 


Lesson from Canada 


While the Bank of England has allowed Britain’s external 
surplus on current and capital account to generate a large 
credit inflation this summer and autumn, the Old 
Lady’s Canadian grand-daughter has been showing her the 
orthodox way to suck eggs. In a recent speech in Toronto 
Mr Graham Towers, the Governor of the Bank of Canada, 
described in some detail the steps that were taken to damp 
down the inflationary effects of the inflow of over 
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$500 million of hot money into Canada last August and 
September. (On the basis of comparative national incomes an 
inflow of $500 million into Canada might be expected to have 
an effect equivalent to an inflow of about £450 million here). 
The Canadian authorities, like the British authorities, 
provided the local currency counterpart of this inflow 
by borrowing from the central bank (to the tune of 
$300 million) and from the commercial banks (to the tune 
of $200 million). Simultaneously, however, the Bank 
of Canada set about an aggressive open market policy, 
designed to mop up surplus credit and to prevent interest 
rates from falling. Mr Towers revealed that the bank’s net 
sales of short term securities amounted to over $200 million 
in August and September. These open market sales, which 
were of a magnitude unparalleled in Canadian history, 
succeeded, in fact, in bringing short term security prices 
down. 


Mr Towers also pointed out in his speech that Canada has 
a larger marketable foreign debt than any other country in 
the world. This necessarily means that the country is seriously 
exposed to swings in foreign opinion ; in particular a ripple 
of confidence in the United States can cause a tidal wave on 
the Canadian security markets. Given this external leverage 
on Canadian credit conditions it is becoming increasingly 
clear that the Canadian authorities have good reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on their handling of monetary affairs in 
the last few months. Early this week the Canadian dollar 
floated steadily but freely around a middle rate of $2.91 to 
the pound ; the Korean crisis caused it to weaken slightly on 
Wednesday—but only to $2.913. No financial seer could 
possibly have struck on this as the “ equilibrium” rate two 
months ago ; Canada has gained greatly from the decision 
to allow the market, instead of some gentleman in Ottawa’s 
Whitehall, to decide the issue. 


* x & 


Dwindling Coal Supplies 


Coal production from both mines and opencast sites 
declined again last week; but the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power’s weekly statistics showed a slight improvement in 
output per manshift and considerably smaller losses of man- 
power. No miners have left the coalface in the last three 
weeks. But for the last seven weeks, weekly production has 
been consistently lower than output last year for the loss of 
manpower has outweighed the effects of slightly higher pro- 
ductivity and better attendance. Inland consumption has 
been steadily increasing ; in the first 46 weeks of the year it 
was 5,779,000 tons higher than in the corresponding weeks 
of last year and the Minister of Fuel’s estimate of an increase 
of 6,000,000 tons for the full year may indeed be slightly 
exceeded. Exports in the week ended November 18th were 
again cut by roughly 50,000 tons to 158,000 tons, and bunker 
supplies were 69,000 tons against 75,000 tons ; these last 
figures relate to the week before the decision to reduce foreign 
and home bunker supplies. Distributed stocks now amount 
tO 15,246,000 tons, compared with 16,408,000 tons a year ago. 


The week’s slightly harder efforts in coalgetting by a smaller 
number of miners have been accompanied by an almost non- 
stop flow of public exhortations and statements of policy by 
leaders of various sections of the industry. Mr Noel-Baker 
has stated that the industry would export 17 million tons this 
year, crossing another million tons off his last estimate. Since 
stocks usually fall by about 2,000,000 tons from the beginning 
of the “ coal winter” in November to the end of the calendar 
year, present stocks could be run down by some 750,000 tons 
in the next few weeks and still give a “ safety” figure of 
14,500,000 tons to start 1951. But the planners have to 
bargain with further losses of manpower during the coal 
winter once Christmas is over. The special manpower sub- 
committee of the industry’s National Joint Consultative 
Council met for a second time and passed its review of the 
situation to the executive of the National Union of Mine- 
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workers ; it was reported again to have discussed Italian 
workers, increased stints, and full Saturday shift working 
(at overtime rates), but only the last of these three expedients 
seems likely to be acceptable for further consideration by the 
miners. 


w * cs 


Public Accounts and Accountability 


The report of the Committee of Public Accounts, which 
for 1949-50 runs into 415 pages of close print, is a mine of 
valuable—and sometimes disconcerting—information about 
the management of the nation’s finances. Two points among 
many deserve particular attention. The first concerns the 
high—but insufficiently publicised—tevel of stocks held 
within government departments. Last year’s committee 
noted, as its predecessor had done, that the Service depart- 
ments no longer published certificates of the completeness of 
their reserves of warlike stores or statements showing the 
value of victualling and other stores at the close of the 
financial year. The incompleteness of this information arises 
not from security reasons but from lack of manpower to 
assess what the reserves in fact are. From the point of view 
of the Public Accounts Committee, the main evil that could 
spring from this situation is that Parliament cannot be sure 
that the spending ability of the Services may not be increased 
by the depletion of stocks in any one year ; from the point of 
view of national security there may be even more cogent 
reasons for worrying at this particular bone. 


The non-Service departments who hold stocks do, of 
course, publish trading accounts. The main trouble here is 
that the trading accounts still appear unconscionably late 
(though mercifully much earlier than they did) and that 
internal accounting arrangements have been such as to lead 
to the suspicion that the notional cost of holding these stocks, 
as written into the trading accounts, has been less than the 
real cost involved for the economy. On the former point the 
committee pressed with praiseworthy assiduity—and some 
success—for prompter publication ; on the latter point a 
Treasury paper submitted to the committee revealed that the 
notional rate of interest charged in respect of working capital 
shown in the trading accounts amounted to 2 per cent—the 
same rate, it was averred, as that charged by the commercial 
banks for overdrafts of nationalised industries. 


* * * 


Mercy from the Inland Revenue 


The committee also threw open an interesting window on 
the unsatisfactory method of assessing property for death 
duties In the year under review, it appears, one particular 
case gave rise to some disagreement between the Treasury 
and the Inland Revenue—with the Inland Revenue fighting 
on the side of the taxpayer. This case concerned an inter 
vivos gift of shares about which there was some dispute 
between the Inland Revenue and the recipient, before it 
was finally decided that this gift was liable to be assessed for 
duty. Between death of the original donor and the settling of 
this legal point, the shares concerned fell so heavily that the 
duty chargeable (which was, of course, assessed on the value 
of the shares at the day of death) exceeded the realisable 
value of the shares on the date at which tax had to be paid. 
In other words, to quote the chairman of the Board of Inland 
Revenue, “this large gift of shares left the donee with 
nothing but a debt to the Revenue—which is just a bit 
hard.” The Treasury’s view was apparently that although 
it might be “a bit hard” it was, at the same time, 
mandatory. Eventually the Inland Revenue rallied to the 
taxpayer’s assistance, by an extended use of its usual 
discretion in distinguishing between the market value 
of a certain group of shares and the price which the shares 

t fetch if the particular taxpayer’s large holding of 
them was thrown on to the market. It is clear that this 
was but a limiting case of the now manifest fact that death 
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duties (and many other duties besides), once they have passed 
a certain limit, are not a scientifically assessable charge but 4 
levy whose exact incidence tends to be the subject of 
undesirable bargaining. And it is a warning to recipients of 
such gifts to make sure that the donor is good for five years” 
further life, or at least to ensure that he dies when securit- 
prices are at their lowest. 7 


* *® *® 


No Pre-emption for Wool 


The wool pre-emption scheme has been dropped, 
Two months ago it was proposed that 100 million [5. 
of the finer types of Commonwealth wool should be 
set aside for the American defence needs; the United 
States was to purchase this wool outside the market but 3 
prices equivalent to those ruling in the market. The recen: 
talks in Australia attended by Britain, the United State;, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa were intended 5 
fill in the details ; in fact, the proposal was entirely recon- 
sidered. The United States realised that pre-emption dd 
not mean cheap wool ; indeed, the scheme might well have 
encouraged manufacturers to bid more actively for the 
limited supplies that remained. The Australian wool- 
growers, however, disliked the scheme on the ground thit 
it interfered with open auctions. It would also have been 
difficult to introduce the scheme half-way through the 
season. Instead of pre-emption, the United States Govern- 
ment will ask its domestic manufacturers to supply cloth 
for defence purposes, and the manufacturers will presum- 
ably buy their raw wool at the auctions. The United States 
will buy the 100 million Ib. it requires during the curren: 
season and next unless political developments impel it to 
accelerate its purchases. 


Meanwhile wool prices have resumed their rise. Ten days 
ago, when the London sales re-opened, merino wools were 
§-75 per cent dearer, and medium crossbreds 20 per cent 
dearer. The weakness in the market in October was thus 
quite modest and temporary. Wool prices in all three 
dominions began to recover last month ; they are now a3 
high as they were at the beginning of the season, and certain 
grades are higher. This week the market has showed no 
further increase. Most manufacturers now accept the argu- 
ment that wool is likely to remain dear for some time and 
that the opportunity of substituting other fibres is limited. 
The British public has so far shown little resistance to dearer 
cloth: the fear of a clothing shortage has encouraged peopl: 
to buy and shops to hold larger stocks. But retail prices of 


cloth have yet to reflect this season’s high prices for raw 
wool. 


x * ® 


Gamble on Next Year’s Cotton 


The United States Government has decided to increas: 
its exports of raw cotton up to March 31, 1951, from 
2,000,000 to 2,146,000 bales. Importing countries will 
no doubt be grateful for this small relief but the additiona: 
exports will clearly only lessen, not cure, the prospec- 
tive shortage in cotton supplies. The cause of the present 
shortage is the smaller American crop resulting from th: 
acreage restrictions imposed twelve months ago. Nobody 
could foresee last December what would happen in Kore, 
but there were grounds for believing that curtailment o 
American production, though perhaps justified on domestic 
grounds, was not justified by world supplies. The Americaa 
crop this year was reduced by 6.3 million bales to 9.7 million 
bales, while production elsewhere increased by only 1.1 
million bales. Carry-over stocks are larger, but the margic 
is not sufficient to offset the decline in the American crop. 
Total world supply for the current season is at present 
estimated at 43.6 million bales, some 2.3 million bales 1°33 
than in 1949-50. 


American exports of raw cotton totalled 5.8 million bales 
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jst season while the rest of the world exported 5.9 million 
hales. This season, American exports might reach 3 million 
pales, and importers might get a further 6.9 million bales 
from other exporters. Thus total exports would be 1.8 million 


WorRLD COTTON SUPPLIES 


(‘000 bales) 
i | ! e 
1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 
a ? | ) ! . 
ined Stales :-- | 
Camtyv-OVGT 2.00 e eee eens { 2,500 3,100 5.300 | 6,850 
CHOP vce cece eee eee eens 11,700 14,600 | 15,975 9.700 
Total Supply........... 14,200 | 17,700 {| 21,275 | 16,550 
Other main producers :— | 
CalTY-OVEE .. 2.6 eee ee eee 14,300 | 9,900 8,100 8.300 
CPOP oc ce cece eter eee e wees 8,800 9,500 10,600 11409 
Total Supply........... 23,100 = 19,400 ——— | ue 
Total World :-— | | a 
CaBGP-OVET 0c ccccgesces 18,500 | 14,900 14,900 16,300 
CHOP occ cece ree eeeeves | 25,300 28,800 31,000 27,300 
Sotel Sapely secs scs eens 43,800 43,700 45.900 er 
os Source: International Cotton Advisory Committee. Sicis 


bales less than in 1949-50. If the United States Government 
is willing to carry over a stock of only 2.5 million bales at the 
end of this season (and in 1947-48 its stock was as low as 
that), it could increase its exports to 4 million bales. But the 
United States has purposely curtailed its exports in order to 
prevent stocks from falling to a “ dangerously low level.” It 
is conceivable, however, that shipments from the United 
States may be increased from next April onwards provided 
that political developments warrant such action and that the 
new crop seems likely to reach the expected 15 million 
bales. 


The cotton shortage, unlike that of other clothing fibres, 
might therefore be relatively short-lived. The problem that 
importers have to face is whether they would be justified 
in maintaining their consumption of cotton during the next 
twelve months by running down stocks until next season’s 
crop is available. The risk is serious: if stocks are consumed 
and the shortage should persist, dislocation in the cotton 
industry would be fantastic. 


x * * 


Gilt-Edged Jobbers and the Bank 


Jobbers in the gilt-edged market—there are some twenty 
firms—will in future have to render certified proof of their 
solvency once in each accounting year to the Bank of England. 
Last week the firms concerned received a request from the 
Bank to provide annually an auditor’s certificate to the effect 
that their books had been examined, found properly kept and 
in accordance with the balance sheet. The wording of 
the certificate is further designed to satisfy the Bank that 
securities held, bank balances and loans have been verified 
and that “tangible assets exceed liabilities.” The request 
entails little by way of additional labours for firms in the gilt 
edged market. Nor, indeed, would it be difficult for the vast 
Majority of jobbers in other sectors of the market, 
and brokers, to present such a certificate. There can be few 
firms that do without an annual audit, both for their own satis- 
faction and for that of the Inland Revenue. The departure 
rests in the fact that the certificate is now requested for the 
satisfaction of the Bank of England. 


Initial, and somewhat alarmist reactions, suggested that the 
Bank was preparing the way for tighter official control of the 
gilt-edged market, with its eye on gilt-edged prices. In fact 
it would seem that the measure is primarily an upshot of a 
small market failure earlier this year and there appears to be 
no analogy at all between this request for annual information 
from the gilt-edged market and the much more frequent 
information that the Bank requires from dealers in such com- 
Modities as tin and rubber. The Bank of England provides a 
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number of special facilities to the gilt-edged market, and since 
very large sums are sometimes involved, it seems hardly 
unreasonable that a banker should wish to be satisfied by an 
accountant at least once a year that all is well with his client. 


It is perhaps surprising that the Bank has not taken this step 
earlier. 


Inevitably the request has raised the question whether a 
certificate on similar lines should not be rendered as a matter 
of course by all members of the Stock Exchange—not, how- 
ever, to an outside authority, but to their own governing 
body, the Stock Exchange Council. No doubt there would 
be opposition to such a proposal from some firms that can 
with every justification boast that their standing needs no 
certification. Nor would a certificate once in twelve months 
necessarily prevent a failure. But there is little doubt that a 
large body of opinion in Throgmorton Street would welcome 
such a move and it could hardly do any harm to the external 
relations of the Stock Exchange, 


* x * 


Alloy Metal Supplies 


Another step has been taken in the slow process of 
releasing raw material imports from government control. 
Last week the import of chrome ore, which for the past ten 
years has been controlled by the Ministry of Supply, was 
handed back to private trade. _Britain’s main sources of 
supply are all within the sterling area: Southern Rhodesia,. 
South Africa, India, Pakistan. Turkey, an important exporter, 
is not a member of the sterling area but is a soft currency 
country. The motive for relinquishing control of chrome 
imports is not stated. A large productive potential exists both 
in Africa and Turkey and the Economic Co-operation 
Administration has allotted funds to develop the chrome 
mines in Turkey. Until recently chrome has been in fairly 
adequate supply, which is reflected in the modest increase 
in price (§ per cent) that has taken place during the past 
twelve months. But a shortage is beginning to develop as 
governments and manufacturers compete for supplies. 

Prices of other alloy metals are very much higher than 
they were a year ago. Tungsten ore now fetches more than 
three times its price of last year ; antimony is 45 per cent 
dearer, manganese 33 per cent, cadmium 24 per cent, nickel 
20 per cent and molybdenum Io per cent dearer. These 


BritisH Imports oF ALLOY METALS 


Unit | Full Year | Jan—Oct. | Jan.-Cet. 


1949 | aoee. =) 1950 
\ i 

MaRSAIOE ORO: ic ccc cwcacaciasae "000 tons 471-3 412-6 | 333°5 
Cope Ot 5 on Sos cis a ctvsdas | a 131-9 119-6 | 92-4 
UMCENOI ds cnn ae cee can cmmenee } ~ 32-8 28-4 | 20-4 
PUCK BONNE os a anti dec whee eis a. 46-7 as. 1 41-7 
RONG So gsick sh 0k5 oe che 11-7 10-3 | 10-9 
OI on < kane kndtne noe ve 5-7 5-2 | 5-0 
Molybdenum ore ...........006 000 cwt. 52-6 40-9 | 47-2 
NII c5s s dace eccadceves 7000 Ib. | 735-9 580-5 {| 893-8 


price increases have largely resulted from heavier buying by 
the United States. Indeed, imports into Britain of several 
of these metals during the first ten months of this year have 
been smaller than in the corresponding period of 1949. 
Larger quantities of cadmium, molybdenum and antimony 


International Banking 


The annual survey of International Banking will 
appear next week. The Economist will contain special 


articles on important developments in banking and 
finance in Europe and the United States ; compre- 
hensive statistical tables on all aspects of overseas 
banking will appear in the Records and Statistics 
Supplement. 
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have been received, but imports of manganese, chrome and 
mickel have been much smaller. 


These metals are vital to any rearmament programme. 
They are used in the manufacture of alloy steels and of elec- 
trical and electronic equipment, and the tempo of American 
buying has created a dearth of current supplies, particularly 
in nickel, cobalt, manganese and tungsten. The shortage of 
nickel has made motor-car manufacturers on both sides of the 
Atlantic reduce the amount of chromium plating used in their 
new models. In Britain, too, manufacturers are beginning to 
hoard and the shortages are becoming so acute as to lead 
certain eminent industrialists to prophesy production diffi- 
culties and possible unemployment. Statistical evidence, at 
least, does not suggest that production of these metals has 
declined. But nor can it be rapidly expanded to satisfy 


genuine consumption and the increased propensity to hoard 
at the same time. 


« *& *« 


Full Employment for Shipping ai 

The number of British ships laid up in United King- 
dom ports at the beginning of October was less than at 
any time since the Chamber of Shipping resumed collecting 
these statistics in April, 1946. If ships undergoing or await- 
ing repairs are excluded, as well as coastal and other 
specialised vessels, idle ships must be negligible. That is 
the reverse side of the picture traced by the Chamber of 
Shipping’s index of tramp freight rates, which rose from 
71.4 in May to 95.8 in October (1948=100). This is, in 
fact, the highest figure recorded since May, 1949. Although 
this recovery in freight rates is welcome, it must not be 
forgotten that the average for the year to date is still below 
last year’s average of 82.3. 


The rising trend of the freight market can be attributed 
less to the direct incidence of the Korean war than to the 
chain of events it set in motion, particularly the stockpiling 
programme of the United States. Not all markets were 
affected by a shortage of tonnage at the same time, but the 
upward movement has now spread into every market. The 
Mediterranean ore trade, for example, was one of the last 
to respond to pressure, but the consistent rise in the output 
of steel has maintained a high demand for tonnage there. 
. Parallel with the Korean war and its consequences is the 
autumnal expansion of British exports; the liner com- 
panies have been strong bidders for tramp tonnage to help 
them out with this trade. The signs are that the upward 
trend will be maintained for some time, under the influence 
of transatlantic charters for British coal imports, chartering 
for Black Sea grain and the prospect of a revival in the 
hitherto dormant Plate market early next year. 


The present strength of freight rates (which still have to 
reach the 1948 level) does not imply that shipping companies 
are making profits on the scale of two years ago. On the 
contrary, the margin of profit has been severely cut by the 
continuing rise in operating costs. Of these the cost of oil 
bunkers is the principal item, while earning capacity is still 
greatly affected by delays incurred in ports. The future 
outlook for operating costs is not bright, for coal bunkers 
are short and there are current demands for higher wages. 
Increased operating costs—despite the brisk demand for 
tonnage—have forced the liner companies to increase their 
freight rates in practically every trade. 


* * * 


Rubber Tax and Rubber Prices 


No official details had been received at the time of going 
to press of the agreement between the Malayan Government 
and the rubber industry on the revision of the pro 
export duty. An agreement has been reached and there is 
little doubt that the tax first proposed has been greatly 
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modified. According to one report the existing 5 per cen; 
ad valorem tax will be retained until the price of rubbe, 
exceeds 100 Malay cents (2s. 4d.) a lb.; thereafter an addi- 
tional 15 per cent will be levied on that part of the price 
above 100 cents. Such a modification would represent 
big concession to the rubber industry’s views ; if rubber were 
at 200 cents a lb. the tax would be only 20 cents, comparad 
with 52 cents under the first proposal. The delayed impac: 
of the tax would also be cut out as the rate of duty in any 
one week will be based on the price ruling in the previou; 
week. Reports from Malaya suggest, however, that the 
export duty of 20} cents a lb., which was announced a month 
ago, would be retained for January. 

The rubber growers had also requested the Malayan 
Government to put part of the proceeds of the new tax into 
a special fund to assist replanting. Malaya has a much 
smaller tappable acreage of high yielding rubber stock than 
Indonesia. In June only 20 per cent of the rubber acreage in 
Malayan estates of 100 acres and over was planted with high 
yielding trees. In Indonesia the corresponding proportion 
has been estimated (in the absence of official figures) at 35 
per cent. Admittedly Malaya has done more replanting 
since the war than Indonesia, but output from these new 
areas will not be available for at least three or four years. 
This smaller proportion of low-cost rubber may be a serious 
disadvantage for Malaya when it has to compete with Indo- 
nesian rubber and American synthetic production. 


The rubber market has been little affected by the modifica- 
tion of the export duty ; the changed outlook in Korea has 
been a much greater stimulus to prices. In the ten days to 
last Monday, the London price dropped by a shilling to 
4s. 44d. a lb. On Wednesday it rose by 9d., the largest 
daily increase yet recorded, but fell slightly on Thursday, 
closing at 4s. 11d. a lb. Unless total disaster is to be 
feared throughout Asia—which would be a most exaggerated 
assumption for a market to make—there seems to be little 
justification for rubber at 5s. a pound. World consumption 
in not expanding ; American consumption is being drastically 
curtailed to make supplies available for the stockpile. Next 
January manufacturers will be permitted to use only 40,000 
tons of natural rubber. In the first nine months of this year, 
before natural rubber consumption was cut, it averaged 
60,000 tons a month. Synthetic production is expanding 
rapidly, though peak output may not be reached by next 
March as expected owing to the shortage of raw materials. 
But as production expands and consumption of natura. 
rubber declines, the price of rubber next year seems likely 
to stand appreciably lower than in recent months. 


Vauxhall Motors’ Extensions 


The new machine shop at Vauxhall Motors’ Lutoa 
factory is the first part of this company’s £11 million exten- 
sion scheme to come into operation. During the summet 
the greater part of the production and assembly lines for 
Bedford trucks and their engines were moved into the new 
plant, and some were working before the walls or roof were 
finished. These lines can turn out up to 170 trucks a day 
and are now running at two-thirds of this capacity; a0 


assembly line for passenger car engines has still to be 
installed. 


The building covers 19} acres and is believed to be one 
of the largest of its kind in Europe. It gives the company 
extra factory space which it badly needs—the old plant was 
designed for an output of 35,000 vehicles a year, though last 
year it produced 84,000. Such cramped conditions made 
increased labour and handling costs unavoidable, and the 
lay-out of the new plant goes a long way towards correcting 
this, following very closely the standard practice of the 
American motor industry. The chief changes are 4 big 
increase in the amount of power available per man (although 
not yet as much as in the United States) and the elimination 
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_ | Time for Eastern trade 
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ao Liverpool offices of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
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@ Money is required for the export 
programme—to keep men and machines 
working and so ensure the ceaseless flow 
of British goods to markets overseas. 





In the business world today attention has been 
focussed on the remarkable industrial development 
in Australia. The Union Bank of Australia has 
therefore published two Booklets: “ Industrial 
Australia” containing authoritative information on 


| 
| 
Spotlight on Australia | 
| 
| 


industrial resources, markets, labour and finance, 


“Company Formation in Australia ” providing a general | All this vital activity is sustained by the 
ide to Com Law with notes on current taxati hae R 
pce the cctatlichenent of a business in the Common- facilities which a Bank alone can provide. 


wealth. Anyone contemplating business ie Anais | 
find i k he imin information | 
canis wCovies of these Booklets will be sent on request. DISTRICT BANK 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED LIMITED 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. Avenue 1281 
WEST END BRANCH: 6 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 3651 

























FOR YOUR 
INVESTMENT 
PORTFOLIO 





Tue investments offered by the 
Co-operative Permanent Building 
Society are of immediate interest to 
private investors and their financial 
advisers. 

Individual investors may invest up to 
£5,000 maximum which earns 2}% per 
annum with income tax paid by the 
Society. 


Capital never fluctuates in value, and is 
solidly secured by first mortgages on 
private houses throughout the country. 
The Society’s Funds are in excess of 


£60,000,000. 


Detailed literature and a copy of the 
latest balance sheet will gladly be sent on 
request to the Co-operative Permanent 
Building Society, New Oxford House, 
London, W.C.1. Telephone: Holborn 
2302, or City Office: 163 Moorgate, 
E.C.2, Telephone: Monarch 3556/7 
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| Exporting 


with ease 


A COMPREHENSIVE knowledge of world 
markets is necessary for those wishing to trade 
abroad. Lloyds Bank is fully equipped to advise 
exporters on the various problems that arise. 

The facilities available to its customers are 
contained in the booklet “ Service to Exporters”, 
a copy of which can be obtained on application 


to any branch of the Bank. 


Let 


LLOYDS BANK 


look after your Export Interests 


LATIN AMERICA 
SPAIN PORTUGAL 


B To exporters who require: 


efficient handling of collections 
suggestions about foreign representation 
information on exchange and import controls 


the Bank of London & South America offers an un- 
rivalled service. Our Fortnightly Review gives the 
latest economic, commercial and financial news of the 
following countries, in which 63 branches of the Bank 
are established :— 















Argentina Brazil Chile 
Colombia Ecuador Guatemala 
Nicaragua Paraguay Peru 
El Salvador Uruguay Venezuela 
Portugal Spain 


LONDON - PARIS «NEW YORK 


BANK OF LONDON 
e@ SOUTH AMERICA LTD 


Head Office: 
6, 7 and 8 Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C.2 
Bradford: Manchester: 
19 Sunbridge Road 36 Charlotte Street 
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of component and ‘sub-assembly handling. These steps 
should bring about important production economies. The 
company expects to get a “‘very substantial” increase in 
output, but its extent rests largely upon the supply of steel 
sheet: roughly half a ton goes into each passenger car and 
5 cwt. t0 half a ton into the cab body of a truck. To build 
and equip the new machine shop and a new boiler house 
has cost 5,250,000. The balance of the projected expendi- 
ture will be applied to the section-by-section modernisation 
of the older part of the works and will be financed out of the 
company’s own resources. It should prove easier than the 
frst part of the scheme. After an allocation of structural 
steel for this had been refused, the American parent company, 
General Motors, sold Vauxhall Motors 4,300 tons of fabri- 
cated steel framework. There were a number of time-wasting 
formalities concerned, for example, with the diversion of a 
section of public road running between the old and new 
buildings ; and schedules were constantly upset by the 
postponement of delivery dates for new machines, most of 
which were made in this country. 


x * * 


What Does “ Sterling ” Mean ? 


In 1895 the Colony of Queensland (as it then was) raised 
{2,000,000 in London by an issue of 3} per cent debentures, 
repayable on January 1, 1945 “either in Brisbane, Sydney, 
Melbourne or London at the option of the holder.” The 
debentures entitled holders to a given sum expressed in 
“pounds sterling” and contained a term that “ notice must 
be given... on or before First July, 1944, of the place at 
which it is intended to present this Debenture for payment 
of such principal.” In December, 1944, the Treasurer of 
the Commonwealth invited holders of the 345 per cent 
inscribed stock (which had been issued in 1932 to replace 
the debentures) to convert into a new stock, failing which the 
existing stock would be “redeemed on the due date on 
presentation at the Commonwealth Bank.” On December 22, 
1944, certain holders requested that “in accordance with 
the conditions on which the said stock was issued,” they 
should be repaid “on maturity in London in sterling ”—a 
request which was turned down on the ground that they had 
not given the required six months’ notice. The Common- 
wealth Government were prepared to repay the principal 
in Australian currency in Australia; the holders, John 
Lavington Bonython and others, sought repayment in English 
currency in London ; and the case was eventually taken to 
the Privy Council, whose judgment is for payment in 
Australian currency in Australia. 


Their lordships found that the vital question to be decided 
was the substantial obligation created by the debenture. The 
conflict of view about proper notice for repayment in London, 
they held, did not require to be determined ; the question 
that would decide the appeal was whether (even if the claim 
to be paid in London was good) the appellants became 
entitled to the nominal value of their stock in English 
currency in London or whether they became entitled only to 
the equivalent of that amount of Australian currency. Their 

tdships rejected the idea that the conjunction of “ sterling ” 
with the word “ pound” in a document drawn up in 1895 
was intended to convey the currency of England rather than 
that of Queensland. At that time the two units of account 
and the two means of payment were alike, though the 
judgment is careful to point out that “the money of payment, 
by which the obligation to pay so many units of the money 
of account would be discharged, was by no means 
immutable ””—for Queensland could, and did, regulate its 
Own monetary system. 


Given these conclusions, it might be excusable for the 
layman to suppose that the option to pay in London might 
have been regarded as a valuable recourse if the twin identi- 
ues of money of account and money of payment might be 
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changed during the lifetime of the bond. But that is not the 
finding of the Privy Council: — 


What meaning is to be attributed to the use .. . of the 
words “pound ” and “sterling” in a Queensland Act and 
an instrument made thereunder ? Necessarily the question 
is a somewhat artificial one ; for it is safe to assume that a 
divergence in the value of the Queensland pound and the 
English pound was in the contemplation of nobody... . . If 
no such divergence was thought of, it cannot have been 
intended that the debenture holder should obtain a different 
measure of value or the Queensland Government be placed 
under a different liability according to the place of payment ; 
in other words, it is clear that the same substantial obliga- 
tion was imposed on the Queensland Government whatever 
the place chosen for payment, the choice being given to the 
debenture holder purely as a matter of convenience. .. . 
Payment in London was only one of four alternative modes ’ 
of performance and the fact that London might be chosen 
as the place of payment becomes a factor of little or no 
weight. 

The conclusion, then, is that the law of Queensland governs 
the contract, and that in using the word “ pound ” Queens- 
land was using terms which were apt to describe its own 
lawful money ; the option of repayment in London coupled 
with the fact that the larger part of the loan was raised in 
London does not upset these two findings. On this it may be 
permissible to make two comments. First, the judgment in 
itself does not redefine “ sterling” in terms that would sup- 
port any claim that current Australian pounds were 
“sterling” in the same sense as current English pounds. 
Secondly, the state of mind and the legal powers of the 
original borrower may, as their lordships conclude, have 
been unambiguous ; but to a London lender in 1895 there 
could conceivably have been some real virtue in the option 
of repayment in London, not merely as a matter of con- 
venience but as a matter of protection. If this point should 
have been in the lender’s mind, he failed to get it inscribed 
in the contract in express terms admitting of no doubt. 
* * * 


Gas Turbines in Cars 


The British Automobile Racing Club recently drew up 
details of a race for gas turbine cars—an indication of the 
motor industry’s growing interest in gas turbines. Their 
main advantage in road vehicles is a great saving in weight 
for a given power and the simplification of gear transmission. 
Many engineers see little further scope for development in 
the standard piston engine apart from raising compression 
ratios, and that would at once make motorists dependent on 
world-wide supplies of high octane petrol. Several motor 
manufacturers are therefore working on designs for small and 
medium horse-power gas turbines. 


One design which conceivably may have a real chance 
of success is being developed by a firm outside the industry. 
Except in aircraft, gas turbine development is hampered by 
the scarcity of skilled gas turbine engineers, and this lack 
of skill in a new branch of engineering is not unknown in 
the motor industry. There is a tendency to take an air- 
craft turbine for a model and to scale it down in size and 
power until it becomes suitable for a road vehicle. There is 
no technical difficulty in doing this, but it would be hard 
for such a power plant to give a performance as economic 
as that of a petrol or a diesel engine. A road vehicle operates 
for most of its time at between 10 and 20 per cent of full 
load, and a scaled-down aircraft turbine would have a poor 
part-load performance. However, a firm of gas turbine engi- 
neers which specialises in the production of turbine blades 
believes that the part-load performance of gas turbines can 
be made higher even than that of diesel engines if a 
different turbine design is adopted. This could prove to be 
a promising line of development but building a prototype 
turbine will present certain financial problems. Because they 
have very few components, and are expected to need little 
maintenance, gas turbines may be an attractive alternative ~ 
to diesel engines for Army vehicles. But the only type of 
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development contract that the Ministry of Supply can offer 
would give the buyer full user rights, which in turn would 
mean that the firm could expect-no royalties if it were given 
to other manufacturers. A large firm might accept such a 
contract in the expectation of a production order. A small 
firm could not handle a large production order for engines. 
Hence it would not be surprising if it is not attracted to a 
full user contract. What happens if other countries are more 
receptive to the idea and are prepared to suggest a more 
remunerative arrangement ? 


« x * 


The Tudor Crash 


On March 12th, a privately chartered Tudor aircraft 
belonging to Fairflight Ltd., crashed while coming in to 
land at Llandow airfield. All but three of the 83 people on 
board were killed. Last week the Court of Investigation 
appointed by the Minister of Civil Aviation published its 
report. It states that the most probable cause of the accident 
was the loading of the aircraft in such a way that its centre 
of gravity was several inches aft of the position specified in 
the aircraft’s Certificate of Airworthiness. Tests carried out 
by the Royal Aircraft Establishment showed that when full 
power was applied on this type of Tudor, as the pilot was seen 
to do when he appeared likely to touch down some yards 
short of the runway, a “nose-up” tendency was created. 
Normally this tendency could be corrected by a compensating 
downward movement of the elevator controls, but if the 
centre of gravity was aft of its correct position, this could 
prevent the application of effective elevator control. 


Air Vice-Marshal Bennett, the managing director- of Fair- 
flight, Ltd., disputed this suggested explanation ; he claimed 
that tests which he had carried out on another Tudor showed 
effective elevator control could be obtained under the same 
conditions as those governing the crashed aircraft. But the 
Court suggests that as a result of lack of elevator control, 
the nose of the aircraft rose steeply, and it climbed rapidly 
at a sharp angle before crashing. 


Evidence about the position of the centre of gravity was 
obtained from load sheets prepared by the pilot. These 
showed that, because of an unexplained miscalculation, he 
was eight inches out in estimating the position of his centre 
of gravity. The load sheet also revealed that he planned to 
trim the machine at that centre of gravity by carrying a ton 
of passengers’ baggage in the forward compartment. But 
none of the passengers had heavy baggage which they were 
likely to have put there, and survivors gave evidence which 
suggested that passengers in fact kept their hand duggage 
with them on the return flight. e combined effect of 
these errors would have been to place the centre of gravity 
at least 109 inches and possibly as much as 112 inches aft 
of the datum point specified in the Certificate of Airworthi- 
ness, whereas it should not, for the permitted payload, have 
been more than 100 inches aft when the landing gear was 
extended or 101.3 inches aft when it was retracted. Air 
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Vice-Marshal Bennett still disputes the proof of this alleg=4 
error, but the report has been accepted by the Minister. |, 
remains to be seen whether the airport authorities wil] -, 
sider it necessary to alter their regulations as a resylt of 
comments made in the report on the pilot’s responsibijj:; 
for the loading of his aircraft. y 


* * * 


British Earth-Movers 


The Economic Co-operation Administration announcsj 
this week that the American Euclid Road Machinery Com. 
pany is to open a factory near Glasgow and that ECA hy 
provided a $857,000 investment guarantee. Euclid specialise 
in heavy-duty soil shifting equipment for contractors, and 
the British subsidiary will start with the production of , 
rear-dump lorry ; a wider range of equipment will be mad: 
later. It is significant that only a quarter of the factory’; 
production is intended for the British market ; Euclid 33 
primarily interested in exports to countries unwilling t 
spend dollars. 


Earth-moving equipment, which until recently has been ; 
virtual monopoly of the United States, is gradually being pu: 
into production by British firms, and the public work: 
exhibition recently held in London gave a good picture o 
the extent to which they can now supply such plant. They 
have always made light machinery and large special-purpose 
equipment. But until recently they have not made much 
between these two categories, and it is taking some time to 
get heavy earth-moving equipment into production. Thz 
prototype Vickers-Armstrongs 180 b.h.p. tractor, which 
will be the first really heavy British earth-moving tractor, 
has had a year’s testing on the site, but its development 
trials and preparation for production will probably need 
another year. It is possible in some cases to eliminate 
development delays by using American designs under 
licence, but the time lag between the grant of the licence 
and production is still considerable. Aveling-Barford are 
now producing an American designed motor grader, for 
which tooling has taken two years. Such arrangements 
are attractive to the American producers because they 
maintain their trade in soft-currency markets, but there 
are signs that British firms are thinking in terms of open 
competition with America. Some of the earth-moving 
equipment designed by the British Blaw-Knox Company 
and Aveling-Barford’s 12-ton dumper lorry have been 
spoken of as direct competitors of their American equiva- 
lents. Whether the size of world demand for special 
equipment of this kind will reward those who bravely 
challenge American producers in a task that the latter do 
supremely well remains to be seen. But so long a3 
public works construction continues at its present rate in 
Australia and other parts of the Commonwealth, British 
manufacturers feel confident of adequate demand, and the 
entry into “ sterling production ” by American firms such as 
Euclid shows they share this estimate of the potential market. 
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The giant excavator has become a symbol of our 
time, for its function is to help re-shape the world. 
And excavators made by Newton Chambers are 
busy from the Arctic to the Antarctic. They are 
playing a part in projects as varied as the Festival 
of Britain site and the recovery of stone from 
the frozen north for paving the streets of London. 
They can be seen at work in every continent, 
building dams and digging canals, making roads, 
laying out housing estates and factory sites. 
And modern though it is, a Newton Chambers 
excavator owes much of its efficiency and 
success to the skill and experience accumulated 


at Thorncliffe over the past 157 years. 


Newton Chambers 


& COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 


'RONFOUNDERS » ENGINEERS - CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
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a GABLE means so much 


Twenty-one today! Momentous occasion in life ! 
Jack or Jill will be delighted to get your cabled 
congratulations. It makes them feel “somebody” ! 
After all a cable is quite an event and, in a subtle 
way, often implies affection and regard more 
potently than reams of words. Five shillings will 
send a short social message to any part of the 
Commonwealth. You can phone your message or 
hand it in at any Cable & Wireless or Postal 
Telegraph office. 


and costs so little 


Qo nour AND WIRELESS SERVICES 
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Five years 


of 
STEEL 


progress 





Steel was the first major industry to embark on 

a great post-war plan of modernisation and expansion. 

Management and men have co-operated in getting the 

most out of existing plant, and there has been willing 
agreement to keep the furnaces working continuously. 

In research and training, in development and in 

securing raw materials, the common services available to 
all firms in the industry have been steadily expanded. 

Output has risen from under thirteen million tons 

to over sixteen million tons a year, prices have been kept 

below the level of other great steel producing countries 


and our exports of goods made from steel are more than 


twice pre-war. 
In five years of progress the steel industry has shown 
what can be done by enterprise and co-operation. 
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BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 65 
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A STATEMENT of PRINCIPLE 
by the makers of 


AY 70h 


ACCOUNTING & ADDING MACHINES 
It is a basic feature of the Company’s policy 
that those who represent it should be excep- 
tionally knowledgeable and fully competent 
to give advice in all matters relating to the 
mechanization of accounting procedures. It 
is considered imperative that the Company’s 
standard of representation should match the 
calibre of its products which are without 
equal in their own fields. 


Apart from the Company’s interest in securing 
the widest acceptance of its products wherever 
their use brings advantage, it is a firmly held 
principle that the Company’s fund of experience 
should be available to whomever would benefit 
from it. Enquiries and consultations are always 
treated as confidential. 


An Announcement of the 


ACCOUNTING MACHINE DIVISION 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY LTD. 
206-216 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 


Branch Offices throughout the British Jsles 





WHEN IT’S A QUESTION OF TIME... 


IT IS POSSIBLE to speak on the telephone to a man in New 
York within 15 minutes of asking for his number. Yet, in 
many organisations it takes longer than that to locate a man 
* somewhere about the premises.’ 

To be able to speak imgtantly with anyone, no matter where 
they are on the premises, in a matter of seconds, is only one 
of the many facilities available through T.R. Service. 


Internal Telephones, 
Internal Broadcasting, 
Time Recorders, 


§ E RVI C E installed and main- 
tained under guarantee 
speeds production by Telephone Rentals 
Limited - that’s 
T.R. Service ..- 
DETAILS FROM HEAD OFFICE, DEPT. £10, KENT HOUSE, RUTLAND GARDENS, LONDON, 
S.W.7. OR NEAREST BRANCH . BELFAST . BIRMINGHAM . BRISTOL . © ARDIEP 


DUBLIN . GLASGOW . LEEDS . LONDON . MANCHESTER . NEWCASTIS 
SHEFFIELD. OVERSEAS: JOHANNESBURG. CAPE TOWN . PARIS. BRU» 
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Packaging Problems 


Next year the tinplate shortage will get worse betore 
it gets better, aluminium is unlikely to offer a practical 
aiternative, and kraft’ pulp and paper will remain scarce ; 
on top of these supply problems, the packaging industry will 
begin to feel the demands of the defence programme. Rearma- 
ment needs are not yet known, but it is significant that a 
Ministry of Supply order for two million fibre board con- 
tainers for the East could be met only by raiding allocations 
set aside for firms making goods for export. Quite apart from 
potential service needs, however, the container manufacturers, 
who distribute their products under the general guidance of 
the Government, have been cutting customers’ normal 
sequirements in the last few months by 10 to 20 per cent. 


Prices worry the industry—and even its customers—much 
less than physical shortages. It takes a {10 fluctuation in the 
price of tin, for example, to change the price of a standard 
box of tinplates by a penny. In January the price of tinplates, 
now 42s. §d. a standard box, may go up two shillings. Raw 
materials alone account for between 40 and 50 per cent of 
the total cost of a tinplate container, and the container itself 
usually works out at about 10 per cent of the retail price of 
the contents ; thus container raw material prices can fluctuate 
to some fair extent before they significantly affect retail prices. 


One exception reported recently is in the :;nthetic deter- 
gent fields, but these products, in one of the most sharply 
competitive sections of the retail market, are no doubt costed 
to finer margins than the majority of consumer goods. On 
the other hand, the fact that the new mill at Trostre will 
begin taking workers away from the old hot pack mills some 
months before its own supplies of sheet arrive from Margam 
may mean added delays in distribution for many industries, 
and the threatened shortage of sulphuric acid may make 
matters worse. In the food business, milk canners have been 
getting a better proportion of the cans they require than the 
fruit and vegetable processors ; other industries already 
severely hit are paint and polish and sweets and confectionery 
for export. The waste paper campaign which was partly 
abandoned in 1949 is now being encouraged ; the decision 
comes none too soon, for although container board mills are 
already working below capacity, they are running down 
stocks of raw materials. Plastics for luxury packs are also 
short, while glass containers, which are more readily available, 
are limited in range and normally need to be used in con- 
junction with other packaging materials. 


* * * 


Industry Uses More Oil 


_ A threefold expansion since 1938 in the use of gas, 
diesel and fuel oils by British industrial users is the most 
significant development revealed by new figures published 
by the Petroleum Information Bureau,* which is to be con- 
gratulated on filling this gap in petroleum statistics. 





*“U.K. Petroleum Industry Statistics Relating to Consumption 


and Refinery Production, 1938, 1948, and 1949.” (The Petroleum 
Information Bureau.) 
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Pric es, 
Year 1950 
Jan. 1 to Nov.29) 
High Low _ 
1012 
1008 | 1004 
102 
102% | 
102; | 100 
103% | 1004 
103% | 
1043 | 102 
104% | 1013 
101% 
100} 
100 95 
100} 
109} 
99} 94} 
% 91} 
1103 | 1063 
983 | 913 
1054 | 100 
| 91 
744 | 66 
873 | 795 
1063 | 99 
94% | 863 
974 | 90 
748 | 68} 
983 | 92} 
98} 
105} 95 
95%, | 863 
98% | 92h 





(e) To earliest date. 
yield given above. 
£6 16 10. 


100% War Bonds 24% Aug. 1, 1949-51 


| 100g] War Bonds 24% Mar. 1, 1951-53 


100% | War Bonds 2}% Mar. 1, 1952-54. 
Exch. Stk. 23% Feb. 15, 1955.. 
War Bds. 24% Aug. 15, 1954-56) 


101; (Funding 23% June 15, 1952-57 
\Nat. Def. 3% July 15, 1954-58. 
War Loan 3% Oct. 15, 1955-59. 
96% Sav. Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1955-65 
973 'Punding 24% April 15, 1956-61 
|Punding 3% April 15, 1959-69. | 
99% Funding 3% Aug. 1, 1966-68...) 
1044, Funding 4% May 1, 1960-90... 


at 9s. in f. 
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§1/3 | 


273 | 
17/43 
59/3 


Low | { 


44/6 
38/- 
18/- 
85/3 
50/7 
| 32/1 
| 16/6 
| 28/9 


87/73) 73/3 


35/- 


27/- 


66/3 | 34/44 
35/14)24/] 
48/44, 41/9 


(a) Interim 


i 
exapeteeseeracenpnncenesemeris oeenaemnimaemestnnaace asian ninaeacaniemnirtitinegtnaieras itinerant 
(c) Whole year. (d@) Int. paid half-yearly. (e) Special 
dividend () To latest redemption date. 


(m) Yield basis 35° 


Yield basis 77;;%. 


Name of Security 


‘Sav. Bonds 3% Sept. 1, 1960-70'' 


‘Sav. Bonds 2}% May 1, 1964-67 
' Vict. Bonds 4% Sept. 1, 1920-76 
Sav. Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1965-75 


'Consols 4% (after Feb. 1, 1957) 
Conv. 34% (after Apr. 1, 1961).| 
_ Treas.Stk.2$% (afterApr.1,1975) 
| Treas. Stk. 3% (afterApr.5, 1966) . 


Treas. Stk. 3% June15, 1977-80. |) 


Redemp. Stk. 3% Oct. 1986-96 
% (after Dec. 1, 1952), 
o/ 


ee 


Brit. El. 3% Gtd. Apr. 1, 1968-73 
914, | Brit. El. 3% Gtd. Mar. 15, 1974-77 
'Brit.E1.3}%Gtd.Nov.15,1976-79 
‘Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd. July 1, 1978-88 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd. Apr. 1, 1968-73 


(}) To latest date. 


ecurit 
Australia 34% 1965-6 
Birmingham 23% 1955-57 . 
Anglo-American Corp., 10/-. 
\Anglo-Iranian Oil, £1 
‘Assoc. Electrical, Ord. £1...' / 
Assoc. Port. Cem., Ord. Stk. {1)' 80/ 
Austin Motor, Ord. Stk. 5/-.. 28/l}xd, 26/10}) 
Barclays Bank, Ord. ‘B’ {1.. 
Bass Ratcliff, Ord. £1 
Boots Pure Drug, Ord. 5/-.. 
British Aluminium, Stk. 41. || 
British Celanese, Ord. 10/-..' 
a Se 
s Ord. Stk. {1.. 
a jCourtaulds, Ord. {1 
15 6 |Distillers Co., Ord. 4/- 
8 ¢'Dorman Long, Ord. {1 
15 c Dunlop Rubber, Ord. £1... .'| 
10 ¢'Ford Motor, Ord. Stk. £1 
17 c |General Elect., Ord. Stk. 
Guinness, Ord. Stk. £1 
Hawker Siddeley, Ord. 5/-.. 
3a |imp. Chem. Ind., Ord. Stk. £1 
13}4 |I[mperial Tobacco, £1 
5 a |\Lancs. Cotton, Ord. Stk. £1.) 43/3 
10 ciLever & Unilever, Ord. £1. 
15 ¢c |London Brick, Ord. Stk. £1. 
15 a Marks & Spencer (‘‘A”), 5/-. 
17} 6 |P’chin J’nson, Ord. Stk. 10/-| 
8 a|P. & O., Def. Stk. £1....... 
4¢ e |Prudential, ‘A* /1 
15 a Ranks, Ord. Stk. 5/- 
t5 6 \“Shell” Transpt., Ord. Stk. 
12} c |Stewarts & Lloyds, Def. £ 
12$ 6 |\Tube Invst., Ord. Stk. £1.. 
11} } [Turner & Newall. Ord. Stk. £1 
8 c \Union Castle, Ord. Stk. {1. 
17} c United Sua Betong, {1.... 
24a \Vickers, Ord. Stk {1.......; 
15 a Woolworth (F W.), Ord. 5/-| 
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44 85} ‘Brit. Gas Gtd. 3% May 1, 1990-95 944 





(g) Assuming redemption in 1957. 
1952 net redemption yield (5 
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SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 346 securitics appears weekly in the Records 
and Statistics Supplement. : 


Net 
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| 102 | 


Ixd | 7 
6 i 5h 
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| 78/6 | 
| 69/6 


143/14 144/44 
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| 19/3 
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30/-xd) 
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42/- 
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51/- 
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18/9 
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Total consumption of these products in 1949 was 4,782,657 
tons, against 1,608,000 in 1938 ; these oils thus accounted 
for the major part of the rise in the country’s total petroleum 
consumption from 8,990,686 tons in 1938 to 13,389,727 last 
year. A striking increase in consumption is recorded for 
the steel industry which used 793,972 tons in 1949 against 
perhaps 70,000 tons in 1938 ; this is the consequence of the 
increasing use of oil in steel smelting. Other metallurgical 
industries are today using little more fuel oil than before the 
war, though their figure is likely to increase in 1950 ; but use 
in steam-raising and other furnaces has risen from 103,000 
tons to 955,509 tons in the ten years. Three times as much 
oil is now being used in gas manufacture, while marine craft 
and agriculture are two other industries where the strong 
upward trend is being maintained. The other largest 
increase comes, suitably, from the petroleum industry itself 
for the operation of its new refineries. 


Consumption of motor spirit in 1949 was slightly lower 
than in 1938 (4,671,395 tons against 4,830,326) ; petrol 
rationing was still in force in 1949, and it is as yet too early 
to say how far its removal has affected consumption. Since 
May, the additional petrol used has been somewhat lower 
than either the Government or the industry had estimated, 
but the industry’s statisticians are waiting until the spring 
to reach a final conclusion. The digest includes new figures 
showing the composition of sales of motor spirit: in 1938 
2,790,326 tons went to dealers as against 2,040,000 tons sold 
to commercial consumers ; in 1949 3,050,538 tons were sold 
through dealers, against 1,620,812 tons delivered direct. The 
Petroleum Information Bureau is to publish these figures 
regularly and those for 1950 may be expected early in the 
spring. They show how the increasing use of heavy oils by 
industry is bringing British consumption into a pattern more 
suited to the output of the new refineries which are coming 
into production. | 


* * * 


Profits from Cotton 


The Raw Cotton Commission has clearly reaped the 
benefits of a rising market during the past year. In the twelve 
months ending July 31, 1950, it made a gross trading profit 
of £16,077,420 and a net profit on operations of £9,940,558 
(before providing for taxation and other appropriations). It 
has also repaid {6,649,758 to its reserve fund ; this sum 
was drawn from the fund to write down the value of stocks 
on July 31, 1949. The devaluation of sterling in September, 
1949, presented the Commission with a substantial profit on 
its existing stocks, though it had to pay spinners a sum of 
£3,468,024 under the old cover scheme. The present cover 
scheme entails no cash payments either way. In the first half 
of the trading year (August 1, 1949, to January 28, 1950) the 
Commission made a net profit of {8,691,988 calculated on 
the basis of stock valued at cost. 


The bulk of the profit for the full year will be kept as a 
reserve to meet losses on stock when raw cotton prices fall 
from their present high level. The Commiss:on is fortunate 
in that it may look forward to another year of rising cotton 
prices, or at least of relatively high cotton prices, in which 
to build up an adequate reserve. But the Commission is 
also having to buy for stock at current high prices, though 


the restriction in American exports this season will limit its 
purchases. 


Shorter Notes 


“ A kind of controlling office in London” in which “ the 
structure would be more on Civil Service lines than any 
other nationalised industry” is the Ministry of Labour’s 
vague impression of the Iron and Steel Corporation, for 
which it has asked district appointments offices to begin 
recruiting administrative staff. “ There is,” it adds somewhat 
apologetically in its circular letter, “no definite information 
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available as to the character of the organisation to be sm 

up.” The description says little for the quality of the me 

the Ministry hopes to recruit for such nebulous responsi. 

bilities ; and it says even less for the advancement of pre- 

parations to bring together a body that in eleven weeks’ time 

is due to take control of a vital industry. ; 
* 

As “a quantity market for quality goods,” the United 
States offers considerable opportunities for high-quality 
British textiles, particularly the “largely untapped” Wes, 
and Midwest ; but any mass incursion into the United State; 
by the British cotton, rayon silk and furnishing fabri: 
industries is neither possible nor desirable. This was the 
central conclusion of the textile marketing mission which 
the Dollar Export Board sent to America last summer. By 
even high-quality textiles, with the snob appeal of the 
“Imported ” label which may command a 5 to 20 per cent 
premium in price, require ingenuity in design and aids to 
selling like consumer research. The mission also calls for 
better delivery dates and stockholding where warranted ; in 
the present state of high demand and potential raw materia! 


shortages, these suggestions are more likely to be approved 
than fulfilled. 


a 1950 


* 

The Anglo-Danish negotiations on price for second yea 
of the five-year bacon contract have broken down. Denmark 
reduced its bacon price twelve months ago in accordance with 
the terms of the contract only a month after devaluation 
For next year’s supplies, however, the Danes asked for a 
74 per cent increase, the maximum permitted under the 
contract. Britain offered only a 3 per cent increase. Mean- 
while Denmark has signed a new trade agreement with 
Western Germany and has agreed to send 15,000 tons of 
bacon, 30,000 tons of butter, 25,000 tons of cheese and 
25,000 tons of eggs, among other foodstuffs, during the next 
twelve months. 












BARBER TEXTILE CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


Year ended 3Ist July, 1950. 


Consolidated Accounts show— 





Issued Capital £ 
£1 Preference shares 5% 55,000 
4/- Ordinary Shares 401,667 


Premium on shares ss pict 595,323 
Reserves and Undistributed Profit 468,545 


Surplus (including Net Current Assets 
£604,962 and Eacisieonat Securities ————— 












£141,531). sal a “ £1,520,535 
Profits an yr Ss 421,686 
Taxation aa oe ... 207,256 


—————— 


Profits (net) £214,430 
Dividends (net) ... 0. 0 eevee DUI 
Paid on Ordinary (subject to Income 7 

MNCs neste senlssties << en Oe 223% 

Increase in Reserves and Undistributed 
Profits over last year £170,527 
—— 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
pod in i nemenmancan” 


NATIONAL BANK OF 
AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 
A HALF-CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


MR H. D. GIDDY ON ECONOMIC 
DISCIPLINE 


The ordinary general meeting of The 
National Bank of Australasia Limited was 
held on November 29 at Melbourne. 

Mr H. D. Giddy (the chairman), in the 
curse of his speech said that it was with 
particular. pleasure that he submitted the 
1980 balance sheet as it disclosed an expan- 
cen in the bank’s business to the highest 
ievel in their history. The balance shect 
iotals of £240,502,000 represented an increase 
of more than £63 million over last years 
figures, themselves a record 12 months ago. 

The additional business had resulted in a 
ree in gross earnings from £3,813,000 to 
£4.365,000 approximately. The increase 
-ecorded, £552,000, had been largely absorbed 
ty arise of £457,000 in general working costs, 
wholly represented by higher staff expenses. 


RECORD OF PROGRESS 


He felt it would be inappropriate to address 
ihe shareholders without making some refer- 
ence to the progress of the bank over the first 
half of the century. Fifty years ago the 
iotal assets of the bank amounted to just 
under £9,000,000, and its deposits, at about 
46,000,000, were below the present paid-up 
capital. At the time they had open for busi- 
ness less than one-fifth of the number of 
tranches and offices in operation today. Of 
course it was true that in 1900 the population 
of Australia was little over 3,750,000 persons 
end the whole national income of 
£175 million per annum amounted to less 
than the total of the banks’ deposits today. 
But one significant fact stood out as indica 
uve of the great, real progress made by their 
institution during the first half of the 
century. Whereas 50 years ago the National 
Bank held only a little over 5 per cent. of the 
total trading bank deposits in the land, today 
it held just on 14 per cent. They now had 
£28 branches and offices in operation 
throughout the Commonwealth andthe 
number of their staff, then 500, was now over 
seven umes larger. 


MIXTURE OF PROSPERITY AND INFLATION 


At present perhaps the most apt descrip- 
len of Australia was that it exhibited a 
mixture of prosperity and inflation. Along- 
side the prosperity must be set indications 
cl an upward drift in prices and costs of 
‘ome proporuon. 

The economic position was, in the main, 
a product of the immense disturbances 
created by the second world war and _ its 
cftermath, both political and economic. But 
the threat of aggression in the world had 
welled up into practical action, bringing with 
ita direct threat to. their own security. In 
2 sense both the worst and the best had 
happened ; the worst because the fears which 
Cemocratic peoples had had for some years 
had now turned out to be wel! founded, the 
best because the sudden conversion of Com- 
munist theory into armed aggression in 
Korea and elsewhere had jarred the free 
World into positive action. Australia must 
Co three things, and do them simultaneously. 
First, strengthen her defences against war ; 
second, develop the Australian economy so 
that they might have both guns and butter ; 
third, fight and beat down the inflationary 
drift. Fortunately, Australia did not have 


‘o rely upon domestic production to meet 2 
number of her needs, as by the import of 
goods she could to an extent call upon and 


use the production of other countries. He 
was well aware that, in its present form, the 
inflationary drift could not be immediately 
answered from the side of production alone, 
even if supported by a large flow of imports. 
t was a case of first things first, and without 
unlimited resources at the nation’s disposal 
it seemed self evident that more of their 
production must be turned into meeting the 
needs for development and national strength. 
It could not be expected that the banking 
policy would rest immune from the impact 
of the new national needs. 


THE MAIN ISSUE 


The fundamental question which Austra- 
lians must ask themselves, and decide upon, 
as a half-way mark of the century was—were 
they going to sacrifice to some extent satis- 
factions in the short term to gain greater 
national security and higher standards of 
living in the long run? If the nation answered 
that question in the affirmative—as he was 
sure shareholders would agree it must—then 
the introduction of a measure of economic 
discipline into the community was inevitable. 

There were two methods of approach 
which could achieve the measure of discipline 
necessary. One method—the non-socialist 
method—would be to develop, through 
leadership and unflagging attention to public 
understanding based on faith in the people, 
a fuli acceptance of individual responsibilities 
supplemented by government policy and steps 
—principally fiscal and monetary in character 
—which would have the effect of indirectly 
bending economic behaviour to the national 
objective of guns and butter without inflation. 
The other method of approach—the socialist 
method—would be to introduce at once 
direct economic control, primarily physical in 
character, and other measures, such as 
nationalisation, designed to build up once 
again an all-embracing structure of centralised 
authority and rigid bureaucratic determina- 
tions. He made no apologies for urging that 
the first method, that which he had termed 
“ non-socialist,” was the one that should be 
followed. For he was convinced that the 
objective of strengthening Australia while 
maintaining standards of living ‘and fighting 
down the inflationary drift would never be 
reached if, as the means for doing so, the 
nation placed its faith in control. 


BAD EFFECT OF CONTROLS 


Such a negative and sterile approach would 
be unworthy of Australians and could only 
have the most deleterious effect upon the 
efficiency of their economy as a whole, For 
experience had shown that controls, and the 
vast organisation of bureaucratic machinery 
which of necessity went with them, clogged 
and cluttered up a nation’s productive effort. 
Worse still, they created for a time in the 
mind of the individual the illusion that their 
advent had lifted from his own shoulders 
responsibility for contributing to the success- 
ful operation of the economy. 

In a sense Australia was at present suffer- 
ing from an embarrassment of riches. The 
result was economic indigestion arising from 
an unrestrained attempt on the part of indus- 
try. business, and State enterprise to expand 
and from an intense oversea demand for their 
major export commodities. Like victory in 
war or politics, prosperity brought fresh obli- 
gations as well as the right to celebrate. Now 
was the time to seize the opportunity to 
consolidate against possible future setbacks. 
Restraint now, management of one’s affairs 
with an eye to the future, avoidance of the 
excessive spending which, naturally enough, 
perhaps, tended to accompany any new-found 
prosperity was a practical means of fighting 
the inflationary drift available to every 
person, company, or public — authority. 
Courageous leadership, self-discipline, and 
personal exertions alone would enable attain- 
ment of the goals. 

The report was adopted. 
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THE BRITISH LINEN 
BANK 


205TH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Annual Court of Proprietors of The 
British Linen Bank was held on November 
28th, at the Head Office in Edinburgh, the 
Duke of Hamilton, Deputy Governor, pre- 
siding in the absence of the Governor, The 
Earl of Airlie. His Grace in the course of 
his speech said: 

The annual accounts, show only slight 
changes from those of a year ago. Deposits 
at £74,283,000 are down by £520,000, while 
notes in circulation have increased by 
£300,000 to £8,085,000. On the assets side 
cash, cheques, short money and bills together 
amount to £24,808,000, showing an increase 
of £768,000 and giving a ratio to deposits and 
notes of 30 per cent. Treasury deposits 
receipts were £2,000,000, against £3,500,000. 
Investments are practically the same at 
£.42,361,000 and as usual these stand in the 
balance sheet at less than their market value. 
The total of advances increased by £520,000 
to £16,461,000. 

Our capital at £1,250,000 and the reserve 
fund at £2,500,000 remain the same, while 
the balance carried forward, £200,000, is 
£16,500 higher. 


YEAR’S RESULTS 

Although the figures in the balance sheet 
show little change from those of the previous 
year, on the average our resources were 
somewhat higher in the current year, and 
we are thus enabled, after meeting increased 
costs in respect of salaries, rents, rates, and 
incidental services and supplies to show 4 
slightly increased profit of £255,513. A divi- 
dend for the half-year to March 31st last at 
the rate of 16 per cent. per annum less tax 
has already been paid, and it is now proposed 
to pay a dividend at the same rate for the 
second half-year. The rate of dividend has 
remained unchanged for thirty-five years. 

These results are not unsatisfactory. Banks 
have to face rising costs in every direction, 
while customers obtain growing advantages 
from ever expanding services without, so far, 
being charged more. 

In recent months the inflationar; con- 
ditions resulting from the devaluation of 
sterling have become more apparent, the 
effect on the cost of living being perhaps 
the most pressing problem for most people. 
When there is experienced in due course the 
inevitable consequence of the enhanced prices 
of many commodities, and when production 
for consumption and export has to make 
room for the re-armament programme, the 
difficulties experienced by industry and com- 
merce are bound to multiply In our present 
circumstances increased taxation is no 
remedy. Already taxes are so high as to 
discourage both production and saving, while 
much of the expenditure of the proceeds is 
more inflationary in its effects than if the 
money were left to be used by the earners 
themselves. In this connection the report of 
the Royal Commission on taxation will be 
awaited with great interest. 

While the country’s problems have to be 
attacked from many angles, there are 
certainly no substitutes for the virtues of hard 
work, efficiency and thrift, and these should 
be afforded every encouragement. 


SCOTLAND'S CONTRIBUTION 


There are bright spots in the situation in 
Scotland. The work of the Scottish Council 
(Development and Industry) cannot be too 
strongly commended. The North of Scot- 
land Hydro-Electric Board has accomplished 
a remarkable programme. The heavy in- 
dustries have done an excellent job, and in 
light engineering and other directions good 
progress has been made. 

The report was adopted 
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STEEL PARTS LIMITED 
NEW SALES RECORD 


_ The twenty-second annual general meet- 
ing of Steel Parts Limited, was held on 
November 30th, in Birmingham. 

Mr Alan Shirlaw (chairman and managing 
director) presided. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement: —The 
total sales of the company were substantially 
greater than for the previous year and con- 
stituted a new record—a large proportion 
was absorbed in export to numerous overseas 
markets. This record helps satisfactorily to 
mark the event of the company having com- 
pleted, on February 22, 1950, the twenty- 
first year of its existence. 

The level of our sales prices, with one 
small exception, remained the same through- 
out the year, but there has been a consistent 
increase jn the costs of manufacture, partially 
offset by our own economies, with the result 
that although the actual profit is rather more, 
there has been, as in the previous year, a 
further decline in the turnover margin of 
profit. These cost increases have been prin- 
cipally derived from the nationalised or state 
monopolised activities which unfortunately 
enter largely into the costs of our manufac- 
ture. Consideration of the comparatively 
satisfactory profit in relation to issued capital 
is misleading as to turnover profit margin, 
since, due to careful husbandry in the past, 
our employed capital is much in excess of 
issued capital and our turnover is corres- 
pondingly large. 


PROFIT AND APPROPRIATIONS 


Trading profit for the year amounted to 
£150,771 (previous year, £145,718); after 
adding miscellaneous income and deducting 
profit and loss account charges there remains 
a taxable profit for the year of £120,595 
(previous year, £118,302). . 

Your directors recommend a final dividend 
of 20 per cent. (less tax), making a total of 
30 per cent. (less tax) for the year. 

The capitalisation of reserves has been 
carried out. A pro rata rate of dividend 
would be 28.3 per cent. However, your 
directors consider that they can with justifica- 
tion recommend rounding up the year’s divi- 
dend to 30 per cent. This means an 
improvement of 24 per cent. (less tax) upon 
previous year and 5 per cent. (less tax) more 
than forecast prior to the introduction of the 
stock. 


CURRENT YEAR’S OUTLOOK 


A new element of uncertain significance 
enters into the outlook for the current year. 
The Iron and Steel Bill has now become an 
Act. Certain of the companies taken over 
have ancillary interests producing manufac- 
tures im some instances similar to those of 
this company. If the Government decide to 
carry on these ancillary activities, then your 
company will be in direct competition with 
the State, and our State competitor presum- 
ably will have first call on State-monopolised 
raw materials. Further, in the event of loss, 
their losses will be subsidised, and their 
capital requirements will be provided, out of 
taxation to which your company and its 
employees contribute. As the companies 
taken over have wide memoranda and articles 
of association, presumably the State can, 
without further legislation, embark upon all 
kinds of ancillary trade. 

We have started our new financial year 
with a heavier order book and current 
sales have already exceeded the correspond- 
ing period of last year. Apart from the effect 
of unnecessary political inroads, and subject 
to our industry securing in its selling prices 
some recognition of the burden of ever- 
mounting State-promoted costs, there is at 
present mo reason why the current year 
should not produce satisfactory results. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


RHOKANA CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


COAL SUPPLY POSITION 
MR S. S. TAYLOR’S SPEECH 


The twenty-eighth annual ordinary general 
meeting of the Rhokana Corporation, Limited, 
was held on November 28th in London. 

Mr S. S. Taylor, C.M.G., D.S.O., deputy- 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 
The position with regard to the supply of 
coal is by no means satisfactory. Although 
the average tonnage of deliveries to the 
Copperbelt increased during the financial 
year by some 3,000 tons per month, after 
the end of the financial year the fuel posi- 
tion became distinctly worse, and in October 
it was recessary to curtail copper production 
to some extent. 


With the expansion of production in the 
Copperbelt the requirements of the industry 
have increased, but we have always attempted 
to give ample notice both to the Wankie 
Colliery, who supply the coal, and to the 
Rhodesia Railways, who carry it, of our 
future requirements. When we have, as we 
frequently have, complained that we have 
not been able to receive either the amount 
of coal we require or even the less amounts 
which from time to time we have been pro- 
mised, we have found it very difficult to dis- 
cover whether it is the colliery or the railways 
who are responsible for shortages. I must 

ind you that we have contracts with both 
bodies either to supply or to carry our re- 
quirements. At all events, we have done, 
and are doing, all we can to alleviate the 
disadvantages under which we are suffering. 
Our own activities with regard to wood 
burning with a view to closing to some ex- 
tent the gap between our requirements and 
the amount of coal that we actually receive 
are, of course, continuing. We have also 
made suggestions to the Rhodesia Railways 
to assist in the increase of their carrying 
capacity, the details of which are at present 
confidential. 


BONUS AND PENSION SCHEME 


The Bonus and Pension Scheme which 
was started in 1947 provides for our 
European employees in Northern Rhodesia 
bonuses which, broadly speaking, vary with 
the average of the annual profits made by 
the copper producers on the Copperbelt. The 
rate of bonus is calculated monthly and 
adjusted to an average figure for the year 
after the annual audit of the accounts. The 
figures to date are interesting. For the year 
1947-48 the annual rate of bonus was 29 per 
cent, of basic pay. For 1948-49 it was 32 
per cent. and for 1949-50 334 per cent. The 
provisional rate for July, 1950, was 454 per 
cent., for August 47$ per cent. and for 
September 50 per cent. 


You will see thereafter that our European 
employees share in our prosperity in a very 
substantial manner. Following upon discus- 
sions between the Northern Rhodesia Copper 
Mining Companies and the Northern Rho- 
desian African Mine Workers’ Union which 
took place in September, 1949, increases in 
34 to African employees were agreed upon. 

e also give to our employees, both Euro- 
pean and Afiican, cost-of-living allowances 
of a substantial amount. 


Your board have always had the greatest 
confidence in the future of Nchanga Con- 
solidated Copper Mines, Limited, in the 
capital of which company the Corporation 
at the present date hold {2,355,000 of stock 
out of an issued capital of £7,000,000 stock. 
Our confidence has been justified by the very 
successful operations of the Nchanga 
Company. 


The report was adopted. 
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D. & W. MURRAY 


(Merchants and Warehousemen) 
STATEMENT BY MR ¢. J. JONES 


The fifty-third annual general meer; @ of 
D. & W. Murray, Limeed, was held’ me 
November 29th in London. ” 

_Mr C, J. Jones, the chairman who pre 
sided, in the course of his speech, said: The 
net profit for the year, after providing for 
taxation in Australia and the United Rien. 
dom, smoneaes to £162,142. The availay\« 
profit of £230, our di ~ 
= as follows: . ee ener 

_fo transfer to provision for supera i 
£15,000 ; to increase the rowel. in. ae 
gencies by £30,000 ; and to add to the general 
reserve a sum of £40,000, bringing this 
reserve to £500,000. After providing for th: 
proposed dividend at the rate of 10 per cent, 
and a bonus of 74 per cent. for the year upon 
the ordinary shares, it is Proposed to carry 
forward a balance of £74,137. 

The Prosperous conditions, arising mainly 
from high prices for primary products. hay. 
been reflected in the past year’s trading, and 
there is every indication of a continuance o/ 
similar conditions. 

Resulting from the phenomenal rise in the 
price of wool, it is expected that the woo! 
cheque will be between £450,000,000 and 
£550,000,000, which represents an increas: 
of between £150,000,000 and £250,000,000 
on the record figure for 1949-1950. 

¢ wheat harvest prospects are again very 
favourable, and, from latest estimates at 200) 
220,0000,000 bushels, it would appear the 
yield may be slightly in excess of last year’s 
estimate. 

A rigid system of price control by the 
various states still continues to operate in 
respect of a wide range of commodities 
handled by the company. 

The report was adopted. 


RIM (MALACCA) RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 
IMPROVED CROP 


‘The fortieth annual general meeting of th: 
Rim (Malacca) Rubber Estates, Limited, was 
held on November 27th in London. 

Mr E. G., Estall (the chairman) said that 
the combined crop from both estates for the 
year amounted to 2,486,000 Ibs., which was 
46,000 Ibs. in excess of the estimate for the 
year and an improvement of 31,000 Ibs. on 
the previous year. That result was particu- 
larly satisfactory in view of the continued 
difficulties with labour and _ political con- 
ditions. It reflected great credit on the efforts 
of their estate managers to maintain that high 
output. The proceeds realised from the sale 
of the crop had averaged 17.12d. per |b. 
gross for all grades against 10.11d. for the 
previous year. 

Certain forward contracts had been made 
for delivery in 1951 at prices ranging between 
25.83d. and 30.87d. per Ib. cif. Their 
estimates for 1950/51 were based on a com- 
bined production of 2,390,000 Ibs. and sales 
to date, including local sales and deliveries 
under 1950 forward contracts, amounted to 
481,201 Ibs. at an average price of 28.89d. 
per Ib. gross. That represented only about 
one-fifth of the year’s output and, with 
practically all low price forward contracts 
dealt with, he felt that an interim dividend 
might be declared early in the New Year. 

To forecast the future price of the com- 
modity was just impossible, but personally 
he felt that the industry was in for a 8 
time during the next five or six years, his 
reasons being firstly, no replanting had been 
done during 1940-46; secondly, from ae 
to date most companies had cut out ° 
rubber and replanted with high-yielding 
material ; and thirdly, consumption of natura 
rubber was increasing. 

The report was adopted. 
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BETTS AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


The seventieth annual meeting of Betts 
and Company, Limited, was held on Novem- 
ber 29th in London. 

Mr S. H. Gillett, M.C., F.C.A. (chairman), 
in the course of his speech said : — 

The consistent demand for our products 
and the increased volume of output, which 
was more than 25 per cent. higher than in the 
previous year, are reflected in the improved 
financial results. The profit of the parent 
company before taxation amounted to £59,441 
compared with £37,009 in the previous year. 
Thus, the dividend of 15 per cent. on the 
ordinary share capital was well covered. 

A £100,000 debenture issue has been 
arranged to finance capital expenditure and 
the growing costs of stocks of raw materials. 
Further new plant has come in since the end 
of the financial year, and much more is ex- 
pected before June 30th next. This new plant 
must be given sufficient room, and it is the 
board’s intention to demolish one of the old 
buildings, and to rebuild and join up with the 
main Batavia Mills building. 

Under more normal conditions the future 
could be faced with a feeling of reasonable 
optimism, due to the fact that a considerable 
quantity of new machinery has been received 
and installed ; the order book is fuller than 
ever and production is on a higher scale than 
last year in every department, but overhang- 
ing all this progress is the cloud of rising 
costs of raw materials to levels never in many 
cases reached before. I am, however, of the 
opinion that the coming year will show 
financial results that will, at any rate, be no 
worse than those now submitted. 

The report was adopted. 





RAPHAEL TUCK AND 
SONS, LIMITED 
WORKING TO FULL CAPACITY 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Raphael Tuck and Sons, Limited, was held 
on November 30th in London, Mr Desmond 
Tuck, chairman and managing director, pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: —We have been able to 
Present to you a balance sheet which not only 
shows a profit but which, upon examination, 
is a thoroughly sound and healthy one. 


In our children’s book section we have 
enjoyed a remarkable success with our library 
of Father Tuck’s Little Books. The number 
of our initial titles issued will soon have been 
tebled and it is hoped that this delightful 
style and conception of colourful and beauti- 
fully illustrated story books will continue in 
mcreasing Measure to occupy a permanent 
Place in the homes of our young generation. 


While here at home we all had been entitled 
to look forward to an increased easement of 
the shortages which faced us during the years 
of war, we are becoming painfully conscious, 
as a result of the necessary rearmament pro- 
gramme, of a return to those shortages and to 
a constant and all-round rise in the prices of 
commodities. 

I can foresee the possibility, to put it no 
Stronger that that, F teres to “cut one’s 
Coat according to one’s cloth ” with its result- 
ing effect upon volume of production. 


In the meantime our works have been and 
are working to full capacity in the manu- 
facture of the millions of art productions 
which are carrying the fair name of Raphael 

uck, with its famous Easel and Palette 
trade-mark, into countless homes. 


The report was adopted. 


MODDERFONTEIN EAST 
LIMITED 


DECLINE IN NATIVE LABOUR 


MR P. H. ANDERSON ON THE 
POSITION 


Mr P. H. Anderson, chairman, presided at 
the annual general meeting of Modderfontein 


East Limited held in hi 
November 22nd. ee 


Moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, he said that factual information 
contained in the directors’ report and reports 
of consulting engineers and the manager had 
been rearranged and expanded, and explana- 
tory comments had been added so as to 
cover the position as fully as possible up to 
the date of issue. He would, however, like 
to give sharcholders additional up-to-date 
information and make a few observations of 
a more general nature on the position and 
prospects of the company. 


CURRENT YEAR’S RESULTS 


Since the close of the year under review 
the report of the directors for the quarter 
ended September 30, 1950, and results for 
October had been published. During those 
four months the seasonal decline in the non- 
European labour force had reached serious 
proportions, and the number in service at 
the end of October had been 5,110 compared 
with an average of 5,471 during the last 
financial year. The rate of milling and the 
amount of development work that could be 
accomplished was therefore being adversely 
affected, but it was hoped that a normal im- 
provement in the supply of labour would 
commence in December. 


The yield per ton milled during the first 
four months of the year had been 2.455 dwt. 
compared with 2.614 dwt per ton during the 
previous year. As there were other factors 
apart from devaluation affecting that position, 
he would like to deal with that point at some 
length. 


ORE RESERVE POSITION 


Examination of the ore reserve position 
over the last eight years or so showed that 
while the value of the available ore reserve 
had remained steady at 3.6 dwt. per ton for 
three years up to the beginning of the year 
1944/45, the value of ore developed during 
those three years had been about 3.8 dwt. 
or slightly above the average of reserves. 
Working costs and the price received for gold 
had been fairly steady, so that there had 
been no change in the pay limit. In the 
circumstances the yield had been more or 
less constant. Since then, however, the value 
of ore developed had steadily decreased from 
3.8 dwt. per ton in the year 1944/45 to 3.0 
dwt. in the year 1948/49 due solely to the 
fact that as the higher grade south-western 
portion of the mine had been worked out, 
operations had been progressively advancing 
northwards and eastwards into areas of lower 
grade and scattered payability. Consequently, 
over those five years, the ore reserve value 
had also shown a steady decrease from 3.6 
dwt. to 3.3 dwt. per ton, and the yield had 
progressively declined from 3.2 dwt. to 2.75 
dwt. per ton. It was evident, therefore, that 
there was a natural tendency for the grade of 
ore milled to decrease due to the decreasing 
value of the ore reserve. 


Superimposed on that natural tendency 
had been the changed position brought about 
by devaluation, whereby the pay limit had 
been materially decreased and large quantities 
of low-grade ore rendered payable. As a 
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result, the value of ore developed during the 
year 1949/50 had dropped sharply to 2.6 dwt. 
as compared with 3.0 dwt. in the previous 
year, and the value of available ore reserves 
had decreased to 3.0 dwt. from 3.3 dwt. per 
ton. Since devaluation the yield per ton 
milled had decreased fairly steadily from 
2.65 dwt. in October, 1949, to 2.45 dwt. in 
October, 1950. Necessary adjustments in the 
mining position, brought about. by the 
changed economy resulting from devaluation, 
had, however, nearly been completed, and the 
grade position should, all other things being 
equal, soon settle down again to its natural 
tendency. 


PROSPECTS 


As for some years past, the company’s im- 
mediate prospects were largely dependent 
upon the value of ore developed by stoping, 
as the original lease area was to all intents 
and purposes fully developed. Drilling results 
in the only unexplored area, namely, that to 
the north of No. 5 shaft, has not been en- 
couraging, being as follows: KN3, the 
Upper Leader was not present, the Main 
Reef Leader was intersected at 1,375 feet 
averaging 21.35 dwt. over four inches, 
equivalent to 85 inch-dwt.; borehole KN4, 
the Upper Leader was intersected at 1,263 
feet averaging 13.80 dwt. over five inches, 
equivalent to 69 inch-dwt. 


The Main Reef Leader was intersected at 
1,494 feet averaging 2.32 dwt. over 44 inches, 
equivalent to 102 inch-dwt. (both results in 
borehole KN4 were average of the original 
intersection and deflection) ; borehole KNS5, 
the Upper Leader was not present, the Main 
Reef Leader was intersected at 1,390 feet 
averaging 8.11 dwt. over nine inches, equiva- 
lent to 73 inch-dwt. (this result was average 
of the original intersection and deflection). 
More distant prospects of the company 
would depend upon results of exploratory 
work in new lease areas. 


WORK ON NEW LEASES 


Shareholders would recall that late in 1948 
the company had been granted the lease 
of an additional 735 claims at the northern 
end of the Klipfontein corridor. The 9th, 
llth and 14th level reef drives were being 
advanced into that area and the necessary 
raise connections made. Total footage 
advanced to date since crossing the old 
boundary had been 2,953 feet, of which 2,915 
feet had been sampled; 1,000 feet or 34.3 
per cent. had proved payable at an average 
value of 5.69 dwt. over 28.7 inches, equal to 
163 inch-dwt. Although those results were 
encouraging and better than anticipated, it 
would be as well to treat them with a certain 
amount of reserve in view of past experience 
in that vicinity which had shown the reef 
deposition to be very erratic. Payable values 
were inclined to be low and occur in widely 
scattered patches. 


During June, 1950, application had been 
submitted to the Mining Leases Board for 
incorporation into the company’s lease area 
of a further 350 claims at the southern end 
of the Klipfontein corridor as shown on the 
plan accompanying the annual report. After 
preliminary discussion, it had been decided 
to amend that application and the company 
had now applied for the balance of the Klip- 
fontein corridor, being an area of about 780 
mining claims. It was intended to carry out 
exploratory work in the southern-most por- 
tion as soon as possible, and steps were being 
taken to provide the necessary facilities by 
connecting the area to the 25th level haulage. 


Shareholders would appreciate that explo- 
ration of the new lease areas would not only 
involve additional development work, but also 
expenditure on extending and providing the 
necessary facilities, such as equipment, venti- 
lation and power. Further, any ore would 
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have to be transported across the praperty 
to either the No. 1 shaft or the No. 2 shaft 
which were the main hoisting shafts. In 
order to minimise hauling costs, however, a3 
much waste as possible would be stowed in 
adjacent worked out areas. 


RISING COSTS 


Working costs had shown a steady increase 
over the last year or so. During 1948/49 
working costs per ton milled had been 
18s. 1d.; during 1949/50 they were 19s. 6d.; 
and during the first four months of this year 
20s. 8d. Several factors apart from the 
expenditure in connection with the new lease 
areas had been responsible. Firstly, there 
had been the improvement in wages and 
benefits granted to employees since devalua- 
tion. Secondly, there was the price inflation 
following devaluation. Thirdly, there was the 
steady increase in the cost-of-living allowance 
paid to employees. And more recently there 
had been an increase in silicosis compensation 


charges and in the method of charging them 
out. 


As far as the cost of opening up the new 
lease areas was concerned, results of develop- 
ment in the northern portion of the Klip- 
fontein corridor indicated that there were at 
least prospects of being able to block out 
sufficient ore to cover expenses. It would be 
some months before any work was done in 
the southern portion, but it was hoped that 
results would be no less favourable. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 





THE WALL PAPER 
MANUFACTURERS 
LIMITED 


MR ALFRED WHITTLE ON INFLATION 


: The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
[he Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Limited was 
held cn November 29th in Manchester. 


Mr Alfred Whittle, F.C.A., Chairman of 
the Company, in the course of his speech 
said: The group’s net profit for the year is 
£1,295,986 after charging £2,042,565 for 
taxation. The profit before taxation is over 


£360,000 higher than that of the previous 
year. 


The total Group assets now exceed 
£19,000,000, of which £9,300,000 represents 
the net liquid resources. Total reserves now 
exceed £4,700,000, not including £1,600,000 
for future income tax. 


Paper for wallpaper manufacture is still 
controlled at approximately the prewar 
tonnage and therefore it has not been possible 
to satisfy the demand for “Crown” wall- 
papers. Export orders have been well above 
average and new American lines have met 
with an enthusiastic response. 


Raw material supply, however, gives some 
cause for anxiety. The world demand for 
pulp and paper exceeds available supplies, a 
state of affairs which may continue for some 
time. Every effort is being made to ensure 
an adequate supply of materials, but the next 
few months will prove a difficult period. 


The Walpamur Company continues to 
prosper with its main products Walpamur, 
Duradio and Muromatte in great demand. 

The service rendered by such important 
subsidiaries as Arthur Sanderson and Sons 
Ltd. and our retail shops organisation The 
Wall Paper Stores Ltd. provide a real 
benefit to the consuming public. 


The Straw Pulp Manufacturing Company 
Ltd. continues to produce increasing supplies 
of high-quality straw pulp. 


The Canadian companies are more than 
holding their own against Canadian and 
American competition. 

The research departments of our organisa- 
tion are of great importance to our manu- 
facturing and marketing interests. 

Our relations with employees continue to 
be excellent end our association with the 
various Trades Unions is most cordial, 


DEVASTATING EFFECT OF TAXATION 


The devastating effect of taxation on the 
Company’s profits would, to some extent, be 
relieved if the profits tax were abolished at 
least on profits retained in businesses for 
development purposes. This continuous 
eating away of past internal savings 
aggravated by high taxation standing in the 
way of the accumulation of new reserves is 
one of the most serious economic signs of 
our times. If chis country is to survive as a 
leading industrial and commercial com- 
munity there must be some incentive to those 
who are prepared to take risks, companies or 
individuals, without having to face an over- 
whelming burden for taxation if success is 
achieved. 


Rearmament expenditure will tend to dis- 
organise normal production and add to the 
existing inflationary movement ; therefore it 
is of great importance to the Government 
and all concerned to study this problem very 
closely so as to avoid jeopardising the 
country’s economic recovery. A_ further 
burden is the steeply rising costs of many 
raw materials, which is the price to be paid 
for the devaluation of sterling last year. It 
will, therefore, become necessary to find 
ways to absorb these burdens with as little 
disturbance as possible to the steady progress 
of the country, and it is a defeatist attitude 
to assume that the imposition of further 
taxation is the one method of dealing with 
the rearmament crisis. The additional ex- 
penditure on rearmament could be met if the 
Government took steps to cut out all un- 
necessary national expenditure, which might 
in more prosperous times be socially 
desirable, but which at present is plainly 
beyond our means. In addition, strenuous 
and immediate efforts should be made by 
both managements and workers to obtain 
greater output—by more efficient methods of 
production and increased effort by each 
worker. The Unions can play a great part 
by stressing to their members that the con- 
ditions which during the past may have 
justified practices which restrict production, 
have gone for ever and that there is todav 
only one common battle which unites all 
sections in industry, namely, to increase pro- 
duction sufficiently to cover rearmament 
needs and also secure that rising standard of 
living which for all of us is so much overdue. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


HILLS (WEST BROMWICH) 
LIMITED 


A SUBSTANTIAL IMPROVEMENT 


The seventeenth annual general meeting 
of Hills (West Bromwich), Limited, was held 
on November 24th at West Bromwich, Mr 
Manley Cooper, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The accounts for the twelve months ended 
on July 31st last show a substantial improve- 
ment over the previous year. The profit of 
the group before taxation is £60,571, com- 
pared with £35,716 last year, an increase of 
70 per cent. The proposed dividend on the 
ordinary shares is, as last year 124 per cent. 


I mentioned last year that we were getting 
into a position to plan with local authorities 
the various phases of production along with 
their building programmes. This co-opera- 
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tion has gradually developed with 


° . . CON 52. 
quent simplification and economy, in Oy 
production programme. It is now Operatins 
with such good effect that the ae 


1 Current year’; 
output is very substantially ahead of |;,, 
year’s and orders are already on the books 
to sustain this increased output. : 

It is proposed to obtain additional worki-s 
capital by the creation and issue of £250 099 
5 per cent. Convertible Loan Note: 
(Unsecured). > 

The demand for buildings, Particularly 
schools, constructed in our Presweld system 
has continued unabated and a matter of 
nearly 200 schools are now complete, in 


course of construction, or on the drawi 
n 
board. P 


Judging solely by the size of the ord 
book and the productive capacity of ws 
business, the prospects are good. Taken by 
themselves they would indicate the likeli. 
hood of increased profits but one is bound tp 
have regard to the prevailing economic and 
political conditions. 

The report was adopted. 





OLYMPIC PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 


The thirty-ninth annual ordinary gener! 
meeting of The Olympic Portland Cemeni 
Company, Limited, was held in London on 
November 28th, the Hon. Gerald H. G 
Williamson (chairman) presiding. 

The chairman in the course of his addres: 
said: The profit on trading for the past year 
amounts to £117,709 compared with £92,454 
for the previous year. The increase is due, 
in no small measure to the lower rate of 
exchange used in converting to sterling the 
currency profits made in Seattle. 

Cement produced during the yex 
amounted to 663,369 barrels as against 
727,402 a year ago while cement shipped 
amounted to 647,060 barrels compared with 
747,770 a year ago. Manufacturing costs per 
barre! were lower than last year in spite of 
higher wages and extraordinary maintenan:: 
and repairs expenses. The net saving was 
due to the lower cost of fuel oil which was 
approximately 17} per cent. less per barrel 
of clinker produced than in the previous year. 
The average selling price in 1949-50 wi 
fractionally higher than that of 1948-49. 

The pulp rock operations of your sub- 
sidiary, Beale Quarries Limited, again showed 
an increase over the previous year. Salss 
of other limestone products also increased 
These sales resulted in a slightly better 
trading profit. 

It has never been my practice to prophesy 
and all that I will say about the current year 
is that after a slow start both production and 
deliveries of cement are now proceeding 
satisfactorily. Profits for the half year t 
September 30th last, while a trifle lower than 
those of the half year to September 30, 1949, 
are still satisfactory and provided that there 
are no undue setbacks during the current 
six months I feel sure that we shall at least 
maintain our profits for the year as 4 whole. 

The report was adopted. 


Se 
Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday 
of each week and should be address¢ 
to:— 
The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, S.W.t 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended November 25, 1950, total ordinary 
revenue was £50,458,000, against ordinary expenditure of 
{52 008,000 and issues to sinking funds £100,000. Thus, 
‘euding sinking fund allocations of £11,271,000 the 
surplus accrued since April Ist is £81,327,000 compared with 
a deficit of £15,617,000 for the corresponding period a 


“ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 


eceipts in 
Exchequer 
({ thousand) 









Esti- : } : ’ " 
April 1,'April 1,]Week Ended 
Revenue hw! fa49 "| 1950 
} é to | to | Nov. | Nov. 
Nov. 26,|Nov.25] 26, | 25, 
1949 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 









ORDINARY 
REVENUE 


















Income Tax... - 1388000, 476,863| 466,009 11,967) 10,788 
Sur-taX ....+-+- 120,000, 42,000! 45, 900; 1,400 
Fstate, etc., Duties! 195,000, 123,900) 119,550} 2,600! 4,500 
Saati .ks 083 50,000} 33,500 33,400] 1,100 600 
Profits Tax ..-- J | 979 900) 176,260) 17 ,800; 5,500 
BOT. ciao. 28,400) 600, 400 
Other Inland Rev. 80 joa! 4 ‘oes 
SpecialContributn. 15,900 3, 200) 80 
Total Inland Rev. 2028000, 896,903 849,999) 22,167 23,268 
Customs.....+++- 870,650) 523,763 580,294) 6,678 13,714 
Bees oa. n sv snes 713,1 1 485,594 479,700; 20,394 11,700 
Total Customs and | 

Bucs vcs esca 1583800,1009157)105 27,072 25,414 


Motor Duties... .. 
Surplus War Stores 
Surplus Receipts 

from Trading. . . 
P.O. (Net Receipts) 
Wireless Licences.’ 1 
Sundry Receipts. . 
Miscell. Receipts 

(m.CrownLands) 70, 


56, 
35, 
85,00 







Setr-BALANCING | 
Post Office....... 
Income Tax on 

E.P.T. Refunds.; 5,7 





18222712182 56,838 535,856 
Tssues out of the Exchequer 


to meet payments 
(£ thousand) 





Expenditure be April 1, April 1] Week Ended 

950-$1] 1949 |) peepee 

: . to | to Nov. | Nov. 

ov. 26,\Nov.25,} 26, | 25, 

000 1949 | 1950 | 1949 1950 
RDINARY | | 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. and Man. of! 

Nat. Debt..... 490,000) 302,876 313,206] 2,762) 2,522 
eo ne 1,453) 1,446 
reland........ | 36,000 07 860) 1,455) 1, 

Other Cons. Fund! ” * 
Services .....2. 11,000, 6,081) 5,06 5) 
\ 
[eee | 537,000] 332,032) 341,139 4,220, 3,968 


Supply Services .. |29180691742167 1655647] 50,083, 48,040 


Total Ord. Expd.. 34550692074199 1976780} 54,303 52,008 
Sinking Funds....| .., | 10,867) 11,271 200! 100 








Total (excl. Self-| 





Bal. Expd.).... 34550692085066)198805]] 54,503, 52,108 
Setr-BaLancine | | 
Post Office....... | 172,150] 104,800) 106,600} 3,100) 3,300 


Income Tax on! 
E.P.T. Refunds.| 5,700) 7,978) 6,288} 336 98 
Tt. oe ps '363291412197844/2100939] 57,939 55,506 


_Alter decreasing Exchequer balances by £37,635 to 
15,219,052, the other operations for the week increased the 
gross National Debt by £17,380,735 to’ £26,687 million. 


g ._ NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 
Housing (Scotland) Act, 1944, s. 4(5) and Housing 
(Financial Provisions) (Scotland) Act, 1946, 











@ SEP Chains he de sebwdakdoos vacegecs 38 
Pe ashe NET ISSUES (£ thousand) sit 
-O. and Telegraph () ; Nh aabnoe 
E.P.T. Refunds, r ie ‘ me - De eh eae as 120 
Export Guarantees Act, 1949, s. 3(2).....-++e++s 15 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945,s. 3(1).......+- 4,900 
coal Industry Nationalization Act, 1946, s. 34(1).. 1,000 
otton (Centralized Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21(1).... 6,000 


Overseas Resources Development Act, 1948, s. 17(1 
uum. 100 


Miscellaneous Financial Provisions Act, 





fri, 2(1) War Damage: War Damage Commission 3,000 
mance Acts, 1946 and 1947; Post-war Credits... 311 
15,806 


AS 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 





REcEIPTS PAYMENTS 

Tax Reserve Certs. 2,676 Treasury Bills...... 8,630 

Other debt :—~ Nat. Savings Certs. 1,100 

Internal ....... 133 24%, Def. Bonds... 355 

Ways & Means Ad- 3°% Def. Bonds. ... 410 

= ere 18,310 | 3% Ter. Annuities. 1,743 
Treasury Deposits. 8,500 

29,619 | 12,238 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 








Ways and 














Treasury 

















, Means 
Bills : ; Total 
ac Advances Float- 
| i Bank ing 
| Tan | Public | _ of Debt 
Tender Ta; Depts. | Eng- 


land 








24 2930-0 2069-8 


3120-0; 1897- 
3120-0, 1898- 


6159-7 


5899°7 
5910-4 


” 


1950 
Sept. 













& Oo oo 













A 

5 

0 

0 
» 16 3120-0, 1889- 505-0 | 5923-0 
» 24 5130-0) 1869- 505-0 | 5905-9 
ee 4,975°9 505-0 | 5931-9 
Oct. 5130-0! 1820-0 530-0 | 5950-3 
» 14 3140-0| 1789-4 555-0 | 5954-3 
» 21 3160-0) 2077-8 574-0 | 6502-0 
» 28 3170-0) 2041-1 +5 | 6268-0 
Nov. 4 3180-0) 1885-7 573-0 | 5992-0 
» 11 3180-0) 1897-3 543-0 | 5995-1 
» 1813190-0 1968-7 555-5 | 6086-7 
eae 0 -0 | 6104-9 





3190-0 | 1960- 


* Corrected. 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ million) 







Average 
Rate 
of Allot- 














Amount 
Date of 
Tender 






94 

Nov. 25 | 230-0 260-0 | 230-0} 10 5-91 61 
1950 

Aug. 25 | 230-0 | 294-9 | 230-0] 10 3-48 73 

Sept. 1] 240-0 | 333-5 | 240-0} 10 2-90 62 
8 | 240-0 | 313-4 | 240-0] 10 3-22 70 
” 45 | 250-0 | 294-4 | 250-0] 10 3-45 81 
” 22 | 240-0 | 310-2 | 240-0} 10 5-21 4 
” 299] 240-0 | 307-0 | 240-0] 10 3-23 72 

| 

Oct. 6] 250-0 | 312-3 | 250-0} 10 3-23 14 
» ©=©-13 | 260-0 | 319-4 | 260-0} 10 3-25 76 
” 20 | 250-0 | 332-3 | 250-0] 10 2-94 66 
, 274 250-0 335*8 | 250-0 10 2-98 65 

Nov. 3] 250-0 | 347-7 | 250-0} 10 2-70 60 
» 10] 250-0 b 318.4 | 250-0 10 317 72 
” 17] 250-0 | 325-6 | 240-0] 10 3-13 69 
” 94) 260-0 | 310-6 | 260-01 10 3-36 79 


On November 24th applications for 91 day bills to be 
paid from November 27th to December 2nd were accepted 
dated Monday to Saturday as to about 79 per cent of 
the amount applied for at £99 17s. 5d., and applications 
at higher prices were accepted in full. Treasury Bills to 
a maximum of £250 million are being offered for December 
Ist. For the week ending December 2nd the banks will 
not be asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


({ thousand) 




















root Fe otal, 
Week Ended Apr. 1 to 
ov. 19, Nov. 18)Nov. 18, 
1949 | 1950 1950 











1,900 | 
2,500 


1,900 
2,700 


57,000 
84,500 


Dr 27,500 


ee ee 





Net Savings ...cccccscees 
Defence Bonds :— 





Receipts. ....-+. pesoesee 375 | 320 11,000 
menagunenhs gécendesvees 808 1,055 32,364 
Net Savings ....-.-++0++ 433 \Dr 735 \Dr21,364 
P.O. and Trustee Savings scpaeenntiirinte 
Banks :-— 
Receipts.....ceeeeeeess . | 10,817 11,702 | 412,318 
Repayments ...+seeeeer 11,529 | 11,901 | 436,221 






712 "Dr 199 






Net Savings ..secceseees 







Total Net Savings......... 1,745 ‘Dr1,734 
Interest on certificates repaid 520 621 18,590 
Interest accrued .......-.-+ 2,393 2,442 79,581 


Change in total remaining 


tei oo cy ca ous csch + 3981+ 97 








Notes Issued:- 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
November 29, 1950 
f ‘Govt. Debt... 


£ 
: 11,015,100 
In Circulation 1286,026,889 Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- | Securities ... 1334,262,256 





partment .. 64,329,934 | Other Secs.... 707,768 
Coin (other 
than gold)... 4,014,876 
;Amt. of Fid. ——————— 
| Os. 0c 1350,000,000 
,Gold Coin and 
| Bullion (at 
248s. per oz. 
. GES oot 356,823 
-_ —— } o_——_--—.-- -——-- - --< 
1350,356,823 | 1350,356,823 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 Govt. Secs.... 550,546,441 
St... eceee 3,420,487 Other Secs.:- 73,177,301 
Public Deps.:- 284,774,188 | Discounts and 
Public Accts.* 18,360,066 Advances... 37,816,419 
H.M. Treas. | Securities.... 35,360,882 
Special Acct. 266,414,122 | 
Other Deps.:- 387,125,074 | 
Bankers..... 304,955,455 Notes...... ee 64,329,934 
Other Accts... 82,169,619 Coin........ ° 1,819,073 
689,872,749 689,872,749 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 


of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
( 


million) 


















ssue Dept. :— 
Notes in circulation..... 1256 - 81280-0,1279-6.1286-0 
Notes in banking depart- { 
Nias cankancdeadan - 70-4 70-8 64-3 
Government debt and 
DONE dc nccancana 1299- 31345-3 1345-31335- 
Other securities......... Q- 0-7 0-7 0-7 
Gold and Coin.......... 0- 4-4 4-4 4-4 
Valued at s. per fine oz... | 248/ 248/0' 248/0 248/0 
Banking Dept. :— 
Deposits :— 
Public Accounts ........ 8- 17-4 18-7 18-4 
Treasury Special Account 58-6) 266-4 266-4 266-4 
ous cecku teen 295-9 305-8 307-5 305-0 
Others....... eenceee l1ll- 86-8 82-8 82-2 
ae ecccccere 474-9 676-1 675-4 672-0 
Securities :— i 
Government...cecsceeces | 403-8 559-9 557-0: 550-5 
Discounts, €tc...2egee++- 15: 34-0; 37-8 7°8 
Other ervcsecs eeeeteeeee 34- 28-0 25-8 5-4 
Mbkeccunaeaes cece 453-1] 621-9 620-6, 623-7 
Banking dept. res......... 39: 72-6, 72-8 66-2 
/ eo ' f ' o; 
/o0 /o s0 s@ 
“ Proportion ”...... wala 8: 10:7 10-7 9-8 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from {1,300 million to {£1,350 
million on June 27, 1950. 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
(1927 = 100) 


‘“‘THe Economist” 
PRICES 





315-4 | 





Minerals. ....++++eeees | 

Miscellaneous .....e000- | 151°3 184-0 181-4 
Complete Index ........ 176-4 | 209-9 | 211-1 
i. 242-7 | 288-7 | 290-5 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 
September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorised 
dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s, Od. per fine ounce. Spot 
cash prices during last week were as follows :-— 





SILVER GoLb 
1950 OC ee 21 rae eee 
London New York Bombay Bombay 
ounce per ounce per 100 tolag’ per tola 









d. c. Ss. a. 

. 23. 70 | Closed 3 
4. a ae” “a 5 

” 25.. | Markets + Closed | 179 9 | 108 2 
-_ 70 80 199 0 | 108 3 
> 80 6 
0 
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THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY, LIMITED 


FIVE PER CENT, CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK. 
SIX PER CENT. SECOND CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Registers in 
respect of the above Stocks will be closed from December 6 to 12, 1950, 
both dates inclusive, for the purpose of as Warrants in respect 
of Dividends for the half-year ending December 31, 1950, to be paid 
on and after January 1, 1951, 
By Order of the Board, 
H. EAVES, Secretary. 
Offices : Cunard Building, Liverpool. November 30, 1950. 


UNIVERSITY OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


The Chair of Economics will become vacant as from October 1, 
1951, and applications are invited for the appointment at a com- 
mencing salary of £1,700 per annum, 

Further particulars can be obtained from the undersigned, to 
whom 8 copies of applications and testimonials should be sent by 


December 31, 1950. 
T. MAELGWYN DAVIES, Registrar. 


CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES 


CHIEF INDUSTRIAL OFFICER required by the Government of 
Nigeria for the Department of Commerce and Industries for one tour 
ot 18 to 24 months with prospect of permanency. Salary £1,560 a 
year, including allowances. ree passages for officer and wife and 
assistance towards the cost of children’s ges. Liberal leave 
on full salary. Candidates, under 45, should have had considerable 
experience of industrial management or of the planning of industrial 
or commercial enterprises, preferably in the tropics, and should have 
had accounting experience. A University degree in Economics 
would be an advantage. 

Apply at once by letter, stating age, full names in block letters, 
and full particulars of qualifications and experience, and mentioning 
this paper, to the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4 Millbank, 
London, S.W.1, quoting M/N/28333(3C) on both letter and envelope. 
The Crown Agents cannot undertake to acknowledge all applications 
and will communicate only with applicants selected for further 
consideration. 


VACANCY exist: in a large organisation for a young man about 
+A 30 years of age who holds a degree in economics with honours 
in statistics. Some knowledge of Powers Samas accounting machines 
and methods would be useful-but not essential. He would be given 
a period of training in the Head Office of the organisation and if in 
4 or 5 years he is satisfactory, he would take over the management 
of the organisation’s Statistical and Sales Analysis Department with 
a four. figure salary.—Apply giving age and full particulars to Box 
536. 


MPORTANT SCOTTISH TEXTILE GROUP will require next 

year a gentleman as General Manager. Not over 45 years of age. 
Hie must have outstanding ability and experience. It is hoped that 
the successful applicant will eventually be Managing Director, and 
oeniy men who have the qualities necessary for such a_ position 
should apply. Conditions of service and remuneration are first rate. 
Present occupant of post is responsible for this advertisement, and 
all applications will be treated in strict confidence.—Box 535. 


RWICK, ORR & PARTNERS seek additional staff for the 

Accountancy and Administrative Division of their professional 
work as Consulting Specialists in Organisation and Management. 
Applicants must satisfy the following requirements :— 

1. Professional qualification in Accountancy. 

2, Some years’ responsible executive experience in senior industrial 
appointments. 7 

3. Knowledge and experience.of modern techniques of Cost Control, 

4 Sound general education and wide interest in contemporary 
affairs. 

Successful candidates will be trained as Management Consultants 
at the Company’s own Training Centre.—Applications should be 
addressed in writing to the Company's Offices, at 7, Park Lane, Lon- 
don, W.1, quoting Reference : C/1047, 


IGH TIME you tried the S. F. GRILL & CAFE, 6, Denman Street, 
Piceadilly Circus (25 years old). The Fried Chicken Plate—the 
Sandwiches—the Lemon Meringue Pie and lots of other good things 
to eat for lunch, tea and before ** The Show.’’ No service charge. 
HE ENGLISH-SPEAKING UNION invites applications for the 
post of Accountant. Starting salary in accordance with qualifica- 
tions and experience, £ 000. 
Professional accountancy qualifications, or experience in senior 
eccounting posts in the Services, etc., are essential. Other details 
obtainable from the Secretary, The ea ie Union, 37, 
Charles Square, Berkeley Square, London, W.1, to whom applications 
should be submitted, not later than December 8, 1950 





DON’T TELL YOUR WIFE... 

plan a surprise by taking her to Jersey for Christmas. It’s Britain's 
own carefree continental resort within the sterling area, First-class 
cuisine at reasonable cost, and long hours of sunshine highlight all 
the good things in life.—Brochures from Box No. 69, TOURIST 
INFORMATION BUREAU, Jersey, C.1., or any Travel Agent. 

ITION OPEN as Administrative Assistant in International 

Educational Travel Organisation. Knowledge of European 
languages and experience in travel, international student or general 
administrative work required,—Box 540. 








REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESIER 1, 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 
‘ 


char boe-e0e 
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SUDAN GOVERNMENT 

The Finance Department requires qualified Acc: 
to 45, to fill posts on the Financial Secretary's Genewy tee udp 
executive duties in the Finance Department or superyiegt © 
accounts of another department or audit work, Candidates an ot 
be either Chartered or Incorporated Accountants, or Assoc Should 
the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants, or of “ 
Certified and Corporate Accountants. Costing experienc. an a 
qualification in one case, extensive taxation experience in neal ded 

Appointment will be either on Long-Term Contract wiih ner. 

st-service gratuity ; or on Provident Fund Contract, or Short Tern 
ontract at higher rates of pay and different post-servico ben Ate 
The Long-Term Contract salary will be in the scale ¢egi7 ° 
See ae ett ee taalifes for appointment to post 
emanding qualification and experience in Publ 8 accounting 
in the scale of £E.1,055 to £1450, le Works accounting 
Cost-of-Living Allowance varying between £E.142 and fE.: 


2, 1056 


annum, according to the number of dependants is at presen: ae 
and, subject to certain limitations, an Outfit Allowance of ££ 6) |, 
yable on appointment. There is at present no income tax in +) 
udan, Free passage on appointment.—Full particulars and applica- 
tion form may be obtained on application to Sudan Agent in Lond»: 
Wellington House, a Gate, London, S.W.1,) Please mark 
envelopes : “‘ Accountant, F.S. 4/26.” r 
HIS MAJESTY’S COLONIAL SERVICE 
GOLD COAST 


A vacancy exists in the Gold Coast for a Special Commissioner 
whose principal function will be to preside over certain statutory 
boards such as the Industrial Development Corporation, the Coco, 
Marketing Board, the Sager Products Marketing Board and 
possibly, the Town and Country Planning Board. He will be respon: 
sible to the Gold Coast Government and may be required to undertake 
special duties in the economic sphere, e.g., in connection with 
hydro-electric schemes, A high degree of administrative ability ant 
experience combined with a wide range of economic knowledge is 
required. 

he appointment wili be on contract for a period of five years 
terminable on six months’ notice by either side. Salary £2.65 
(including expatriation pay) with s gratuity at the rate of £37 10s 
for each completed 3 months’ service. 

Intending applicants should submit brief particulars of age 
(between 40 and 50 preferred), qualifications and experience to the 
Director of Recruitment (Colonial Service), Colonial Office, Sanctuary 
Buildings, Great Smith Street, S.W.1. 


A BANKING CAREER IN THE EAST 
THE EASTERN BANK LTD. has a few vacancies in executive 
positions for suitable men seeking to enter into a banking career in 
the East. Applicants should be between 20 and 24 years of age ant 
unmarried.—Applications, which should include particulars of bank- 
ing training, should be addressed to The Secretary, The Eastern 
Bank Ltd., 2-3, Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. 


DISPERSE detence production, Leading firm South African Coach- 
builders, trimmers and sheet metal engineers solicits enquiries, 
Write. ABC89, Box 9, CAPE TOWN, 


"NY HE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Direciors 
requiring the services of CHARTERED SECRETARIES to fill 
Secretarial and similar executive posts are invited to communicate 


with the Secretary of the Institute, 16, George Street, Mansion 
House, E...4. 


SALZBURG SEMINAR IN AMERICAN’ STUDIES — Schioss 

Leopoldskron, Austria. Winter sessions from Jan. 3 to June 
1951, Scholarships offered for courses in American Literature, 
International Politics, United States History, contemporary social 
and economic theory and practice in America. Extensive knowledg 
of these subjects not essential, but candidates must be able to show 
that the course at Salzburg bears some definite relation to thei 
work. Special consideration given to those engaged in teaching, 
ublic life or creative work, and to research students,—For applica- 
ion forms and further details, write to Education Secretary, Inter- 
national Student Service, 59, Gloucester Place, W.1. 


@TAMPS FOR INVESTMENT.—Ask the oldest established stamp 
\ firm in the City to advise you.—Healey & Wise, Limited (Est. 
1885), 14, Wormwood Street, E.C.2. 


AN American Foreign Exchange house has a few vacancies for men 
44 of good background who are interested in a foreign exchange 
career,—Detailed applications to be filed with Deak and Co., 
Foreign Exchange, 75 West Street, New York 6, N.Y. 





Inc., 








AN International Commodity Organisation has a vacancy in its 
41 Statistical Department for a young statistician to assist in tle 
collection and compilation of world-wide statistics.—Applications, 
with a note of qualifications, to Box 539. 


NFORMATION BULLETINS, Journals of Societies or Institutions : 
Consultant editor and designer will undertake presentation, lay- 
out and finalisation of text for printer. Moderate fees. Enquirtos 
en See Embassies, literary, social and industrial bodies.— 
x . 
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Advertising & Marketing 
Home and Overseas 


58, BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1. GROSVENOR 3506-9 
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“weekly by Tie Economist Newsraree, Lr. 
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London, W.C.2. 
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